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SOME REASONS WHY 


HERE is no saving this article from a certain air of exhibitionism. 

I may reasonably be asked whether it is not enough to foist off a new 
version of Scripture on the public, without proceeding to explain to. them 
why they ought to like it. But I do not see how else I am to express my 
gratitude to many who have had faults to find with my translation, and 
written to tell me so—still less, how to express it to those who had faults 
to find and did not write to tell meso. A criticism can usually be set out in 
a few lines; the reply to it demands, commonly, ten times the space. And 
when people have written to me making suggestions—usually suggestions 
which had already been made, and set aside—I have for the most part 
contented myself with saying that I had made a mark against the passage 
and would think it over; I simply had not the paper, let alone the time, to 
explain: my reasons to each. What I propose to do here is to reprint, with 
a friend’s permission, some criticisms which occurred to him or to his 
friends, in his own words; then to make my defence as best I can. I think 
he differs from most of my correspondents in that he genuinely wants me to 
convince him, instead of wanting to convince me. But he is not a mere 
man of straw, put up by me to attack my efforts at translation, just where I 
think the opportunity of defence is strongest. His are genuine criticisms; 
those of a man well versed in the classics and in English literature, and with 
a mind of great exactitude. Since he does not wish me to mention his name, 
we will christen him Glaucon. 

His main complaint is that I am too periphrastic. It is a vice which 
besets the translator; you interpret your original, necessarily, in a series of 
mental periphrases, and these must be reduced to plain language again when 
you put pen to paper—it is like coding and decoding. Glaucon is doubtful 
whether I have managed the second part of the process. He writes: 


“Your Epistles are bejewelled with excellent verbs; why are you so 
periphrastic elsewhere? From St. Matthew one might quote ‘offer 
resistance to’ (v, 39), ‘it is my will’ (viii, 3), ‘has brought thee healing” 
(ix, 22), ‘make room for it in your minds’ (xi, 14) ‘made answer to’ 
(xii, 48), ‘gave her no word in answer’ (xv, 23)—each representing a single 
Greek verb. But there are two outstanding examples. Surely ‘it is 
within your knowledge how . . .’ (Acts xx, 18, xxii, 19, I Thess. ii, 11) 
is pure journalese? Are you going to make Job say ‘it is within my 
knowledge that my Redeemer is alive’? And why ‘have sight of? 
(Matt. xvii, 3, xxviii, 7, John xvi, 16, Acts xxii, 14, Apoc. v, 3)? This 
strikes me, not as journalese, but as preciosity. True, the verb ‘see’ can 


be used in very trivial contexts, and the sight of Moses and Elias was 
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far from trivial. But you, like everyone else, write ‘they shall see God 
in Matt. v, 8. If, then, ‘see’ is adequate for the Beatific Vision, can 
there be any earthly vision whatsoever for which it is inadequate?” 


I suppose we should all admit that English is a language of nouns, rather 
than of verbs. The New Oxford Dictionary will always give you your noun 
first, even with a word like “lead”, where the noun is only a derivative, 
Contrast this with Brown, Driver and Briggs’ Hebrew Dictionary, where the 
verb (unless it is an obvious back-formation) always takes precedence of the 


noun; and if there is no verb of the kind to be found in extant Hebrew | 


documents, Brown, Driver and Briggs invent it for you. It would be easy 
to preach a sermon on the subject; do we, perhaps, judge too much by 
results, whereas the language of the Angels concentrates its attention on the 
process by which the results are attained? But for my present purposes I 
only want to put on record (the French have a verb for it, constater) the fact 
that it isso. And it will hardly be denied that this tendency is a growing 
one. The modern reporter in the Eatanswill Guardian has long been in the 
habit of telling us that Mr. Stiggins ‘was the recipient of” a gold watch 
from his admiring parishioners; and the other day I saw it in The. Times. 
Worse is coming; the Basicists have decide to get on with a mere handful of 
verbs, and will tell us that “Vasco da Gama was going in a ship round the 
sides of Africa”, to avoid adding the word “sail” to their vocabulary. 

With the Basicists I am not concerned, except to point out that in so far 
as their movement comes to anything, it will probably react on normal 
English usage. For the journalist, 1 have more sympathy. It is not, | 
think, that he is simply out to use a long Latin word. He wants his sentence 
to have punch, and he sees that the good old verb “give” has largely lost its 
punch, through over-use and over-wide application. You give Mr. Jones a 
gold watch; but you can also give him a clout on the ear, or a nod, or an 
account of what happened at the match yesterday, or a wide berth, or a start, 
or a hole at golf; and the result is that the word “‘give” is tending to become 
bleached and discoloured. The point is not that it is often used in frivolous 
connexions. The point is that it is so widely used in all sorts of connexions 
as to lose its strength. It no longer hits the mind with a sense of generosity. 
But the word “recipient”, unpleasing as it is, does impress on the casual 
reader that somebody has been generous to somebody. 

I am not concerned to defend Gigadibs; my point is that the journalese 
of one generation tends to become the normal prose of the next. And here! 
must make an admission which will earn me plenty of cold looks. The man 
who sits down to translate the Bible slips, as a rule, into the idiom of his 
grandfathers. He thinks his own contemporaries will be rather impressed 
at language two centuries out of date; he forgets that his own version, if it is 
accepted, will last two hundred years longer; by which time the die-hards 
will all be protesting against the blasphemy of altering a word of it, while 
the general public will be wondering what on earth it is-all about. My own 
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idea has been to secure, as far as possible, that Englishmen of 2150, if my 
version is still obtainable then, shall not find it hopelessly “dated”. While, 
therefore, I am not going to use journalese, if I can help it, I am not going to 
neglect those tendencies in the development of the language (partly encour- 
aged by journalism) which you can see to be constant. For example, the 
co-ordinating conjunctions, “for”, “but”, even “and”, grow rarer in common 
English speech, and they are rare in my version. Similarly, I have allowed 
myself to use nouns instead of verbs, where I think the noun makes a neater 
impress on the mind, of the casual reader especially—and how many readers, 
in these days, are not casual? 

“Herod will search for the child” suggests to my mind Herod poking 
about in the shrubbery; when he sends pursuivants out to kill all the children 
in and around Bethlehem I call it “making search for the child’—the process 
is an elaborate one, best represented by an elaborate phrase. “Thou hast 
power to make me clean” gives room for an emphasis of which the word 
“canst” is incapable; if you let your voice dwell on the word “canst” you 
immediately find yourself implying “‘but of course I know you’re not going 
to”. Again, for some reason you cannot say “I pity the multitude” without 
suggesting contempt; “I am moved with pity for the multitude” has no such 
unfortunate associations. 

So with Glaucon’s instances. For some reason we only use the verb 
“resist” when the thing resisted is an imponderable—a tendency, or an 
influence, or something of that kind. When the allied troops enter a town 
you hear, not that nobody resisted them, but that nobody offered them any 
resistance. ‘‘I will, be thou made clean” is, for modern ears, an inaccurate 
translation. Because instinctively you read “I will” as a mere auxiliary verb, 
stating an intention; our Lord is saying something different, he is saying: 
“You wonder whether I have the will to do this; well, as a matter of fact I 
have.” “If you will make room for it in your minds”—surely “if you will 
receive it” is meaningless to our ears? “If you can take it,” we say; slang 
is always vigorous, but I try to resist the temptation of translating the Bible 
into slang. What else could one say? “Made answer to” and “gave her no 
word in answer” are, I admit, artificial phrases, but they bite, as the much 
over-used word “answer” does not bite. “Has brought thee healing”. is 
perhaps in a different category. ‘“‘Has saved thee” surely implies too much 
of a theological event, “has healed thee”, too much of a merely medical 
event? Salvam te fecit (not, by the way, sa/vavit) is a supremely difficult turn 
of phrase to render. 

In particular, I would defend the use of the words “had sight of”. 
When a phrase dominates the decisive line of what is possibly the best sonnet 
in the language, you cannot dismiss it as a mere circumbendibus, the coinage 
of a pernickety translator. 


“‘Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn” — 
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surely, even if the rhyme had been “‘ocean” instead of “sea”, Wordsworth 
would have spoiled his line by writing: 


““To see wise Proteus rising from the ocean” ? 


He wanted the actual] privilege of witnessing, with eyes accustomed to drab 
Victorian sights, the invasion of our world by fairy people. So, I would 
urge, our Lord’s disciples didn’t merely “‘see’’ Moses and Elias, as they 
might have “‘seen” a rabbit scuttling down the rocks. They were privileged 
with a vision of the supernatural world. Hence, not viderunt, but apparu- 
erunt illis; 1 hope no one will defend the hideous construction, “‘there 
appeared to them’, here as often used by the Authorized Version? Yet you 
must keep the content of the vision to the end of the sentence, so as to empha- 
size it. And when the Apostles went into Galilee after the Resurrection, it 
wasn’t merely a casual encounter, like ‘See you at the Old Boys’ Dinner, I 
suppose?” When they reached Galilee, their eyes were to witness the truth 
of an inconceivably important fact; they were to gratify their passionate 
longing to look at the Face they knew. I don’t see how you are to call the 
reader’s attention (always ready to wander where the Bible is concerned) to 
the point of the story without slowing it up a bit, and saying “There you 
shall have sight of”—something worth a million Proteuses. 

Glaucon objects that, in order to be consistent, I should have written 
“Blessed are the pure in heart; they shall have sight of God”; he might also 
want me to have written “Sir, we would have sight of Jesus,” in John xii, 
21. But, apart from the fact that my committee were nagging at me a good 
deal for not leaving the Beatitudes as they stood (as being one of the New 
Testament passages Catholics are supposed to know by heart), I don’t think 
I felt the need of periphrasis there. “Seeing God” is from any merely 
natural point of view such a direct contradiction in terms that it arrests the 
mind (I think) without difficulty. Even as a matter of rhythm, the two 
stressed monosyllables, “‘see” and ‘“‘God’’, warn the reader to go slow; he 
gets no such warning with “they saw Moses and Elias”, or “there you shall 
see him”. As for the Greeks at the pasch, I have never been quite clear 
what the nature of their demand was; i.e. whether they were not merely 
asking to “‘see” our Lord in the modern sense of “having an interview with 
him”, as presumably in Gal. i, 18. I don’t think the context justifies you in 
making a splash of the thing. 

I am much less certain about the circumlocution “it is within your know- 
ledge that”. I don’t admit that it is journalese; it is rather, I should say, 
lawyet’s English; it is the sort of thing the Chairman says to a committee, 
“Gentlemen, it is within your knowledge.” I have used it on three 
occasions, rather as a faute de mieux. Certainly “you know” will not do; 
nor “they know” in Acts xxii, 19. This use of the verb “to know” is 
essentially a Hebraism. In English, when we know that a man knows a 
thing we don’t tell him that he knows it; we just state the fact. An English 
sentence beginning with the words “you know” is either a question, leading 
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on to a further statement (as, ““You know that pub at the end of Smith 
Street? It was blitzed last night’), or else a reproach involving a charge of 
inconsistency (as, ““You Anow you always tell me to turn the electric stove off 
when I leave the drawing-room.”). We are all fond of the phrase “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,” partly because it is a favourite motet at Anglican 
funerals. But if you examine it in cold blood, as an English sentence, it 
obviously implies, “I know that my Redeemer liveth, but I see no evidence 
that J shall.” It certainly won’t be allowed to stand like that when I get to 
Job. In the last analysis, “I know that my Redeemer liveth” is merely a 
Hebrew way of saying, ““My Redeemer liveth.” 

The word “know” is a constant problem to the translator, all through 
the New Testament. Nine times out of ten you want to translate it “realize” 
but unfortunately that use of the word “realize” is modern slang. In two of 
the cases Glaucon cites he has overlooked one point which makes the 
difficulty worse than ever. The Latin for “you know” is seitis, and the 
Latin for “they know” is sciunt. But it isn’t sceitis, it’s vos scitis; and it isn’t 
sciunt, it’s ipsi sciunt. St. Luke, here, is not using Aramaic sources, and he 
must be credited with the intention of emphasizing his pronouns. In 
English there is no way of emphasizing a pronoun without the use of italics; 
and I am not going to use italics in my version. Therefore periphrasis is a 
necessity; you cannot translate your original without it; “you know” is an 
inaccurate translation. What periphrasis can one use? “Nobody knows 
better than you”, “You know if nobody else does”, “You at any rate 
know”—something of that kind? I confess that I would prefer one of 
these to the rather stilted form of speech I have used, but I know they would 
make people just as angry as it makes Glaucon. People wi// not see the 
difficulties, the real difficulties, of a translator. Conceivably, the right 
rendering of St. Paul’s speech to the elders is ““You yourselves can testify” ; 
it won’t do in Thessalonians, because that phrase has occurred in the previous 
verse; in Acts xxii, 19, I am inclined to think “‘it is within their knowledge” 
does really ring the bell. 

A quite different principle is raised by Glaucon’s next objection, although 
on the surface it looks as if it were part of the same grievance. He takes 
exception to my rendering of credidit, crediderunt (representing an aorist) in 
passages like John ii, 11, xx, 8, Acts iv, 4, xiii, 12. I should perhaps explain 
that there is a history behind the rendering in question (“learned to believe”’). 
I had at first made a flat rule of translating “found faith”, which I still hold 
is the most accurate equivalent. This, however, evoked the liveliest pro- 
tests from my committee, and with my usual weakness I tried to humour 
them. In most of the passages, not quite all, I consented to say that so-and- 
so “learned to believe”. The concession afforded little pleasure to my 
committee, and to Glaucon none at all. He writes: 


“Why do you boggle at ‘they believed’ for éricrevoav? True, the 
transition from one ex/ernal state to another cannot be described by a 
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simple aorist—‘I lived at Puckeridge on April rst’ will not do for ‘4 
went to live at . . .—but an aorist adequately describes the first entry 
into a continuing mental condition: ‘Dante loved Beatrice at first sight’; 
‘the jury believed the evidence of Mrs. Bardell’; ‘I met Mrs. Snooks 
yesterday and admired her’. If ‘admired’ suffices for ‘became an admirer’ 
why cannot ‘believed’ suffice for ‘became a believer’? And even the 
‘external’ verbs have a true perfect. ‘Anyone who has lived at Pucker- 
idge knows . . .” is good English. Why then must you write (John 
xx, 28) ‘Blessed are those who . . . have learned to believe’? 

“But even if ‘believed’ is unacceptable, is ‘learned to believe’ any 
improvement? We can learn a fact on the 9 o’clock News, but learning 
to do things is a process which takes months or years. Many of us, as 
Pasteur knew, go on ‘learning to believe’ all our lives, but é eniatevaay is 
an act, not a process, and ‘learn’, which lays stress on the process, seems 
more than usually inappropriate in John xx, 8, which describes St. 
John’s instantaneous conviction that our Lord had risen.” 


Glaucon, it will be seen, admits that you cannot use the plain verb to 
express transition from one exfernal state to another; you must say that 
Queen Victoria “began to reign”, not that she “reigned”, in 1837. But he 
draws a distinction; you can, he suggests, use the plain verb where you are 
describing the transition from one énfernal state to another. Let us examine 
his instances. 

The first of these is singularly revealing. It is not an instance of current 
English usage at all. It is a quotation from Shakespeare, “Who ever loved, 
that loved not at first sight?” And it goes down, because you are talking 
about Dante, who lived a long time ago. But give the situation a modern 
setting, and the plausibility of his argument vanishes at once. Would he, or 
anyone else, tolerate the phrase in a modern letter or novel, “He met a girl 
at Malta and loved her?” Does not the very existence of the cumbrous 
periphrasis “‘fall in love”’ bear witness to the fact that “loved”’, in such cases, 
represents an imperfect, never an aorist? 

“The jury believed the evidence of Mrs. Bardell” is not, in fact, current 
English. We should say “the jury were convinced by Mrs. Bardell’s state- 
ments”, or, more colloquially, “the jury took Mrs. Bardell’s word for it”. 
But, whether or no Glaucon’s sentence is natural English, it is not a true 
parallel. The New Testament gives you situations in which a determining 
factor suddenly emerges to turn unbelief into belief. But Mrs. Bardell’s 
evidence was not a mere factor of this kind; it would be ridiculous to expect 
the jury to believe Mrs. Bardell’s evidence before they had heard it. Nor does 
St. John say, “Christ turned water into wine, and his disciples believed that 
he had turned water into wine’; he says “Christ turned water into wine, 
and thereupon his disciples passed into a general state of belief in him.” If 
the jury had at first been inclined to doubt Mrs. Bardell, and then Pickwick 
had suddenly gone white or fainted, we should be told “after this, the jury 
began to think there might be something in Mrs. Bardell’s evidence”, not 
“the jury believed Mrs. Bardell’s evidence”. And in any case they would 
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only have believed in her veracity as a witness in that particular trial; no 
estimate of her general worth would necessarily be implied. 

To say “I met Mrs. Snooks yesterday and admired her”’ is not the same 
as saying “I met Mrs. Snooks yesterday and became her admirer.” The 
former statement could only gratify Mr. Snooks; the latter might impel him 
to call me out. To “become the admirer” of a woman implies crossing an 
important dividing line, just as to “become a believer” does. If you simply 
say that you met her and admired her, you do not lay emphasis on a tran- 
sition of feeling. Indeed, as it stands, the sentence implies that you met her 
yesterday for the first time; and how on earth were you to admire her when 
you had never met her? But you may “become an admirer” of a woman 
you have known for years. Just so Chesterton, I think, in The Napoleon 
of Notting Hill, says you can see a thing for the thousandth time and sud- 
denly, in doing so, see it for the first time. So it is when a man falls in love 
with a woman; so it is when a soul, which perhaps has been right up against 
the Church for years (as Chesterton was), suddenly gets the grace of faith. 
He does not simply “‘believe”; he becomes a believer. 

In the Acts, I think the true rendering of credidit is, “he was baptized”; 
the late Professor of Divinity at Oxford introduced me to this consideration 
years ago, and I fully accept it. But I had not the courage to use the words 
in my translation; after all, the sacred authors allude not to the ceremony of 
baptism but to the act of faith which accompanies it. In St. John, the thing 
is much more complicated; he even seems to allow for two moments of 
adherence to Christ—one in which you come to believe in him as a true 
Prophet (if not more) as in John ii, 11, one in which you come to believe in 
him as having risen from the dead, as in’ John xx, 8. But in St. John, as in 
the Acts, what the author means to express is sudden emergence from a state 
of non-belief (or call it, if you like, pre-belief), into what is, or ought to be, a 
lifelong state of believing. 

I welcome Glaucon’s point about the use of the perfect tense. Quite 
true, you can say “Anybody who has loved knows this or that.” But in saying 
that you do not say that they stuck to it; if anything, you imply the contrary. 
When our Lord says, “Blessed are those who have believed,” does he 
include those who used to believe and have ceased to? Does he include 
Goebbels and Hitler? Very well then, the phrase “have believed” gives you 
the wrong emphasis. At the back of their minds, the people who made the 
Authorized Version knew this. In John viii, 31, they translated the Greek 
perfect participle as if it were a present participle; they knew it would look 
silly to translate ““Then Jesus said to the Jews who had believed in him,” so 
they left out the “‘had”’. 

But, granted that you need two different formulas for expressing (#) the 
state of béing a believer, and (7) the process of coming into that state, is 
“learn’’, asks Glaucon, the right word to use? He objects that learning is a 
thing which takes time, whereas my process of “learning to believe” is a 

matter of a split second. I don’t enormously like “learning to believe”; but 
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“began to believe” is ambiguous, suggesting a half-way stage, and “came to | 


believe” would seldom be tolerable. I do not admit Glaucon’s distinction 
between “learning to” and “learning that”. There is, it seems to me, an 
applied (almost a metaphorical) use of the verb, with which we are all 
familiar. Milton, who wrote: 


“Henceforth I learn that to obey is best,” 


also makes St. Michael promise to Adam a revelation of the future, which 
will enable him 
“to learn 
True patience, and to temper joy with fear.” 


Learning is the correlative of teaching, and when a schoolmaster says, “T’ll 
teach you to throw stones at my window”, the process indicated (though 
perhaps not as momentary as the pupil could wish), does not mean long 
weeks of laborious study. Surely it is good English to say that somebody 
“learned to look both ways before crossing the street”, as the result of a 
single accident? 

Glaucon’s next complaint deals with a quite different point; one, prob- 
ably, which has exercised the reader more than those hitherto mentioned. 
In translating a sacred text, of which many older versions have become 
familiar, you are naturally pulled up now and again by the consideration, 
“Will the public stand a rendering so different from the rendering it is 
accustomed to?” I do not profess to have dismissed this consideration 
altogether from my mind; and, once you allow it to weigh with you at all, 
you are easily betrayed into inconsistencies. It appears to Glaucon (or to 
his friends) that I have not avoided this pitfall. He writes: 


“On what principle do you retain or reject archaisms? ‘Restored be 
thy health’ is certainly not current English, nor does even patriotism 
induce us to say ‘Hail Churchill’; yet you do not alter a word of the 
Paternoster or the Angelic Salutation. Dramatic moments call fot 
economy of phrasing, but you practise no economy when you write 
‘Lazarus, come out here’ (John xi, 43), ‘See, here is the man’ (xix, 5), 
‘I am thirsty’ (xix, 28). Surely here, if anywhere, the familiar archaisms 
are preferable to flaccidity >” 


I need hardly say that “‘Restored be thy health” is not a phrase I have 
used in my translation; it is only a parallel to illustrate the words “Hallowed 
be thy name”, which I have preserved in the Paternoster. My principle (if 
it can be called a principle) was to leave familiar prayer-forms untouched; 
but of these there are only two, the Pater and the Ave. (The Psalms, I am 
afraid, call for more radical treatment, and nothing will induce me to let 
king David pray for the renewing of a right spirit within his bowels.) In 
the story of the Passion I have introduced as much of the old version into 
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my work as is consistent with Matthew ix, 16. But I could not see my way 
to adopting here (as I had to adopt in the prayer-forms) a definitely obsolete 
way of writing. I would have liked to write “I thirst”, but it would have 
stood out a mile from the context as a piece of Elizabethan English, and the 
effect would be, I think, painfully ugly. I had less scruple about Ecce homo, 
because I have never been able to see that “Behold the man!” is a translation 
of it. The Latin for “Behold the man!” is Aspicite hominem; to translate 
Ecce homo quite literally, you would have to print it with a comma, “Behold, 
the man!” which is poor English of any period. What Pilate said, of course, 
was “Here is the fellow”’—homo, not vir. I have enough reverence for 
tradition to retain the word “man”, but not enough to retain a form of 
speech which does no justice to what Pilate was in fact saying. “Lazarus, 
come out here” is being altered in the published edition, but not, I’m afraid, 
in a way which will give Glaucon any satisfaction, for the phrase becomes 
even longer, “Come out, Lazarus, to my side.” “Lazarus, come forth”, 
misses, surely, a point in the Greek (though the Latin has missed it too); the 
word deuro is an invitation, a beckoning, “come /o me”. But I confess that 
in any case my principles wouldn’t have allowed me to use the word “forth”, 
which is, regrettably, obsolete. 

I include one last criticism, more because it illustrates so well the diffi- 
culty of pleasing everybody, than for any importance of its own. One of 
Glaucon’s friends had written complaining that I had turned the “pale 
horse” of Apoc. vi, 8, into a “cream-white” horse. My objection to the 
word “pale” is that it does not denote a colour; was it pale blue or pale pink 
or what? The whole heraldry of the chapter demands four different colours, 
white, red, black, and—what? It must be something distinguishable from 
pure white, and it seems to me an advantage if you can get a term which 
would be familiar at Tattersall’s. A cream horse is sufficiently opposed to a 
white horse; and the Greek adjective is used by medical writers as the 
equivalent of ‘‘yellow, bilious-looking”. At the same time, I said that I 
thought the adjective in question was probably used by the writer in its 
literal sense of “‘green”. White, red, black and green—it was a vision, after 
all. 

This sets Glaucon off again on his own: 


“St. John tells us that he saw Death riding on a green horse—X)wpés, 
just like the ‘green things’ in ix, 4. Why not take his word for it? You 
do not call the red horse a roan. Ina world where locusts have women’s 
hair and lions’ teeth, where dragons have seven heads and ten horns, a 
green horse need cause no surprise. Green, for Death, seems exactly 
right; cream-white, a festal colour, exactly wrong.” 


I don’t think I agree with the last part; black would seem to me more 
appropriate than green as a symbol of death. Curiously, Coleridge makes 
death ride on a white horse: 
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“‘He saw an apothecary on a white horse 
Ride by on his own vocations, 
And it put him in mind of his old friend, 
Death in the Revelations.” 


I don’t think my committee would have stood for a green horse. But my 
motive for avoiding it was a perfectly simple one—I was sranslating the 
Vulgate. 1 don’t mind “interpreting” the Vulgate to the extent of risking 
“cream-white” when it gives you “pale”, which is not a colour. But when 
the Vulgate definitely avoids translating chloros “green”, and elects in favour 
of the wider meaning, I feel bound to follow it. I have done so in many 
places with regret; I have, for instance, given “angel” in Matthew xi, 10, | 
know “messenger” is right, but I cannot see how the American Revisers get 
“messenger” out of the Latin angelum. 

One man’s meat is another man’s poison; and I imagine that most people 
who have had the patience to read some of my New Testament version, and 
then to read this article, will be angrily muttering that Glaucon has taken me 
up on the wrong points; they could have given me far worse teasers. If the 


editor cares to throw the discussion open in some later issue, ] should be * 


very ready to defend myself against assault from other quarters. But at 
least I hope the length of this article will have brought home to some of my 
brethren how difficult it is to answer one’s critics in a short space. 


R. A. Knox. 


THE LETTERS OF ARCHBISHOP ULLATHORNE 


RCHBISHOP ULLATHORNE’S major spiritual works are much less 

heavy and much less dull than is commonly supposed by those who have 
never given them a fair trial. He has to some extent brought this upon 
himself by his constant depreciation of his own scholastic training and his 
frequent references to what he regards as his untutored style. It is inevit- 
able too that he should be compared with Wiseman, Newman and Manning 
and not unreasonably to his own disadvantage. However, though he has 
not the somewhat flamboyant eloquence of Wiseman, nor the incomparable 
beauty of Newman at his best, nor indeed the bare, steely precision of 
Manning, he has more pastoral wisdom than any of them and he will repay 
anybody who overcomes initial prejudice and refuses to be daunted by the 
forbidding format of the brown faded volumes—the covers of which are so 
familiar to many. He was a Catholic Dr. Johnson in this as in other ways 
and might claim with him “‘that he had never been much of a favourite with 
the public”. Yet even in works like The Endowments of Man or The 
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Groundwork of the Christian Virtues the style for all its amplitude, gravity 
and ponderosity has clarity and vigour and what Boswell calls “body” when 
speaking of Dr. Johnson’s essays in comparison with Addison’s. “Addison’s 
style,” he says, “like a light wine pleases everybody from the first. Johnson’s 
like a liquor of more body seems too strong at first, but by degrees is highly 
relished.” 

But just as Johnson drops a good many of his “‘osities” and “ations” in 
a later work like the Lives of the Poets, so Ullathorne’s style in the Avwto- 
biography and the Le/ters is much more flexible and easy to read. The 
Autobiography has probably gained a good many more readers through Mr. 
Shane Leslie’s recent edition, and a reissue of the Le¢fers would now seem to 
be called for, especially as the centenary of Newman’s conversion will set 
us thinking again about the Second Spring and the major figures who were 
concerned in it. No one will dispute the Archbishop’s claim to rank 
among them. 

The few letters to, from and about Newman in the published volume 
ate naturally of special interest and they reveal the complete confidence 
and understanding which existed between these two great men. If 
Ullathorne was fortunate to have such a subject as Newman, Newman was 
equally blessed to have such a doughty champion and fatherly counsellor as 
his Bishop, who never wavered in his strong, protective, magnanimous 
friendship. This is well brought out in the long letter which the Archbishop 
addressed to him during the publication of the Apologia, and in support of 
the address which the diocesan clergy had made to Newman for his vindica- 
tion of the Catholic priesthood. He writes, “We have now been personally 
acquainted, and much more than acquainted, for nineteen years, during 
more than sixteen of which we have stood in special relation of duty towards 
each other. This has been one of the singular blessings which God has 
given me amongst the cares of the episcopal office. What my feelings of 
respect, of confidence, and of affection have been towards you, you know 
well, nor should I think of expressing them in words. But there is one 
thing that has struck me in this day of explanation which you could not, 
and would not, be disposed to do, and which no one could do so properly 
or so authentically as I could, and which it seems to me is not altogether 
uncalled for, if every kind of erroneous impression that some persons have 
entertained with no better evidence than conjecture is to be removed.” He 
then proceeds to discuss four large undertakings which Newman had 
shouldered, in addition to his writings, since he had become a Catholic— 
the foundation of the Oratory, the Rectorship of the Catholic University in 
Ireland, the establishment of a mission in Alcester Street, and the founding 
of the Oratory School. He adds, “Surely after reading this bare enumera- 
tion of work done, no man will venture to say that Dr. Newman is leading 
a comparatively inactive life in the service of the Church.” 

There are two valuable comments on the Apologia itself in other letters. 
Of the correspondence between Kingsley and Newman he says (it is) “the 
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keenest scarification—and that of a muscular Christian—that ever man gave 











| 
to man. I found, when I talked to Newman, that he was unconscious of | ee 
having given him a soubriquet that will stick to him for life—‘Baby Charles’, | Religi 
Dr. Newman was not aware at the time that Kingsley’s name was Charles”, congt 
Or again, “You have of course read Newman’s third number. How regul 
true itis! There is scarcely a theoretic dream in those early years which one four s 
does not feel has passed, in some shape or other, through one’s own head in rural 
younger days.” not a 
But perhaps the most interesting letter of all in connexion with Newman | gcho 
is that in which Ullathorne describes a visit he paid to him after Newman | goin, 
had become a Cardinal. “I have been visiting Cardinal Newman today. | mide 
He is much wasted but very cheerful. . . . We hada long and cheery talk, | him, 
but as I was rising to leave, an action of his caused a scene I shall never forget 


m ¢ 
for its sublime lesson to myself. He said in low and humble accents, ‘My | * at 


dear Lord, will you do me a great favour?’ ‘What is it?’ I asked. He ] 
glided down to his knees, bent down his venerable head, and said, ‘Give me on] 
your blessing.” What could I do with him before me in such a posture? bear 
I could not refuse without giving him great embarrassment. Sol laidmy | o¢s 
hand on his head and said: ‘My dear Lord Cardinal, notwithstanding all ‘ vag 
laws to the contrary, I pray God to bless you, and that His Holy Spirit may had 
be full in your heart.” As I walked to the door, refusing to put on his 


biretta as he went with me, he said: ‘I have been indoors all my life, whilst : 
you have battled for the Church in the world.’ I felt annihilated in his far 
presence; there is a Saint in that man!” It is clear from passing references drz 
that the Archbishop was more strongly attracted towards Newman than 

towards Faber. He draws a comparison between Faber and Mother in 
Margaret to the latter’s advantage. He remarks apropos of Faber’s letters: ( 
“One feels a certain want of that solidity and control of the imagination co 
conspicuous in another biography, Omnis spiritus laudet Dominum.” In an 


the context there is little doubt that the other biography is that of Mother 
Margaret. He gives generous praise, however, to Father Faber’s books fy 
Growth in Holiness and The Blessed Sacrament. | 
The letters abound in other little character studies that are often extremely | 
vivid. Sometimes they are of priests in his own diocese for whom he shows 
the warmest affection and admiration: these include Canons Moore, Escoutt 0 
and Flanagan, whose praises he recites as model priests, and also a Father e 
Richmond, then the parish priest at Brewood, in Staffordshire. Of him he f 
writes : “At the large village of Brewood, in Staffordshire, there is a beautiful c 
church, with its chancel, tower, spire, bell, churchyard, and everything else , 
complete. In the midst of a large garden is the house. The Rev. Robert! / 
Richmond built all this by great exertions, and brought to it two scattered 
congregations extending over a length of ten miles. He died the week 
after it was opened. He was the best missioner in this district; a man 





1 The “Robert” is altered to “William” in my copy which formerly belonged to 
Archbishop Ilsley. 
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without care of himself, and without human respect. He built a large 
school for girls in another garden adjoining, hoping some day to have 
Religious to teach it; and then still keeping clear of debt, and having a poor 
congregation—which widely spread as it was he made very devout and 
regular—he built on another piece of ground a large boys’ school, so that 
four separate buildings stand upon a large space of ground, the most complete 
rural establishment in England. His zeal and energy never tired; he could 
not afford to have a master, so he devoted five hours a day to teach the boys’ 
school, still working amongst his flock, taking long walks after them, and 
doing a great deal amongst them. This exhausted his constitution in 
middle age. I visited him on his dying bed a fortnight ago. When I saw 
him, spitting blood and with a complicated disease, he said: ‘My Lord, I 
am a poor broken-down missioner’; but he said it so cheerfully, adding: 
‘I am worth nothing.’ ” 

Equally arresting are his tributes to saintly Bishops like Dr. Briggs 
or Dr. Grant, and to saintly laymen, like the Hon. H. E. Dormer (in a 
beautiful letter written to Lady Dormer, his mother) or the sixteenth Earl 
of Shrewsbury. Of the last named he says: “His love of purity all his life 
was remarkable, as well as his spirit of poverty. No servant in the house 
had his room so poor as was the private room of the Earl—a picture 
of St. Francis of Assisi: old, faded common paper; faded, worn-out 
curtains; no prospect from the windows, the commonest painted deal 
furniture and common earthenware, with an old broken-down chest of 
drawers, It was as poor as any convent cell could be.” 

The most fascinating of all these portraits is his account of a visit to Ars 
in 1854, where he saw the Curé, heard him preach one of his homely sermons 
to the people, had a conversation with him in which the Saint spoke of his 
confidence that the Church in England would return to its former splendour, 
and finally sought his counsel in the confessional. Unfortunately, the 
letter, even in its abbreviated form in the text, is much too lengthy to quote 
here. 

Readers of the Axfobiography will be aware of the Archbishop’s not 
inconsiderable powers in description, and the letters contain a few examples 
of this. He has some pictures of the country round Rome, of the meetings 
of the Vatican Council, and one or two charming snapshots of Pius IX, 
either amongst his people in the streets of Rome, or entertaining the 300 
fathers of the Council. Here is his lively report of the banquet at the 
conclusion of the Council: “The Pope sat under a canopy in the centre. 
The Cardinals were dispersed amongst the bishops; each bishop sat accord- 
ing to his order and time of nomination. The dinner was admirably served, 
and the 300 guests were each attended to without the slightest hitch, delay, 
or inconvenience. .. . I confess to have sinfully pocketed a white dove 
reposing on sugar, and a singular old gentleman in blue wings and yellow 
hat, and a muffler for toothache; intending to carry them to a certain St. 
Dominic’s at Stone; in punishment for which theft they broke and melted in 
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my pocket... . After dinner we strolled through the beautiful gardens of 


the Vatican; and the mixture of red and purple robes, with a sprinkling of | 


black, brown, and ash colour of the regulars made, in the bright sunshine, 
amidst the dark foliage and white statuary, a magnificent spectacle. . . . 
At last we gathered in a cool pleasance encircled by colonnades, round 
fountains and groups of flowers, where coffee was served; and then we 
regularly mobbed the Holy Father, conspicuous by his fine figure and white 
costume, like a set of grown-up children. He got on some steps and we all 
crowded round him. ‘Holy Father, Holy Father, you have given us every- 
thing, what will you give your flocks?’ His eyes twinkled with the fun of 
the scene. Cardinal Donnet had got him by the arm, and all were calling 
together. ‘Well,’ he said at last, ‘a plenary indulgence and the Apostolic 
Benediction on your return.’ ... . Then it was ‘Evviva’ and ‘Hurrah’ for 
the Holy Father, and we all shouted like boys let loose. . . . No one will 
ever forget that day, and the Father less than the children. It was a happy 
day for him, and yet many had occasional sad thoughts, and even words. 
The Bishop of Geneva said to me: ‘May we not use the words of Our 
Lord? “I have desired to eat this supper with you before I suffer.’ ” 

As the last of the Vicars Apostolic, the Archbishop was in touch with 
what has now become a remote past. He has one most valuable letter 
about our Catholic forefathers and their traditional habits. He mentions 
their love of the Cross and of the martyrs (household names among them), 
their family prayers, and spiritual reading—plain, clear, and solid books such 
as the Garden of the Soul, the Spiritual Combat, the Following of Christ, Think 
Well On’ t—their abstinence two days in the week all the year round and for 
the whole of Lent (Sundays excluded), their strict fasting upon one meal, 
their three days’ preparation and three days’ thanksgiving for Confession 
and Holy Communion. Often enough a priest appeared but occasionally, 
with several vacant Sundays in between. Then the people assembled in 
their little chapel and said their own prayers or had one of the congregation 
to say the prayers for them, and this was followed by the reading of a sermon 
or some spiritual book in the family circle. He concludes: “If we compare 
the whole spirit of their lives with ours, they often had a stability of soul, a 
moral strength, and an individual force of character, together with power 
of self-abnegation, to build up the Christian man, such as we rarely find in 
this age, when the outward and complex influences at work in the world 
are so multiplied, drawing us away from our conscience and drowning the 
sense of God within our souls.” 

The letters range over a fairly wide variety of topics, Pagan art and 
literature (for neither of which has the Archbishop any relish), Government 
authority, Education (particularly education of the clergy), old age, birth- 
days, life in jail (which he found helped recollection), the management of 
criminals (on which he could speak with special authority), Gladstone, “a 
man whom I can by no means admire”, the duties of a bishop, heart and 
head, fear and love, indiscreet austerities, worry. Of worry he says: “J 
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hope you have this rule of life, and act upon it. Never let a trouble get 
inside of you. As long as you keep it outside, you command it; if you let 
it get inside, it commands you. That is a grand clause in the law of peace, 
and worth having at any price.” A good many of the letters are concerned 
with spiritual direction, particularly of nuns, and they combine hard-headed 
wisdom with that peculiar unction (in the best sense) which comes from wide 
and detailed knowledge of the Fathers. Not the least attractive qualities 
of these letters are their mildness and paternal affection, their strength and 
meekness. The Archbishop is for ever insisting on prayer, humility, 
obedience, confidence, patience and perhaps above all the building up of a 
firm will that shall, with God’s grace, gain the mastery over impulse and the 
wanderings of the imagination. This last characteristic was what he most 
admired in Mother Margaret, her stern denial of her imagination and the 
almost masculine concentration of her thought and action. She was the 
perfect religious for him and the qualities he praised in her show the pith 
of his own spiritual teaching. On her death he wrote: “The more I reflect 
on her soul and what was in it, the more it fills me with wonder. There 
was, notwithstanding all that was open to everyone in her character, a hidden 
life shut out from all but God; a habit of constant interior prayer, of recol- 
lection in God, of union with God, of abstraction from self, of love and of | 
suffering, arising purely from the operations of grace in nature, independent 
of all external causes, which made up a life within to which no mortal had 
any access. Everyone who was near Mother Margaret thought they knew 
her so well, and that she was always pouring herself out; and yet there was a 
whole sphere of her life—that nearest to God—that was completely sealed 
from observation. Even to her confessors it only came out, as it were, 
through one or two little chinks in the armour of her reserve. Beyond a 
certain line she was a most hidden soul. Outside that line she was all 
communicative charity; within it she was a mystical lover and sufferer 
known only to God.” 

The letters are much preoccupied with the spiritual consolation and 
advice given to such noble souls, and it was an aspect of his life that, when 
dying, he looked back on with approval. “‘I have been thinking,” he said, 
“that if there is anything in my life that may induce God to have mercy on me, 
it is that | have never forgotten to take care of His nuns,” 

JoszpH W. Dunne. 
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7: HE approach of a General Election, and the need on the part of those 
who have ruled us for so long to make an appeal to, and to receive 
the approval of, the ordinary man and woman in the country, brings home 
to us, after the long self-extended life of the last Parliament, that there 
is in our English system of government a real place for that “sovereignty 
of the people” about which so much has been written since the days of 
Rousseau. At these important moments the Government, both past and 
future, becomes actively responsible for its conduct of affairs to the elec- 
torate of the people. 

It may be worth while to enquire to what extent this responsibility 
to the people is in agreement with traditional Catholic political philosophy, 
and in particular to what extent it agrees with the teaching of St. Thomas. 

In the first place it is not at all easy to say with certainty what the teach- 
ing of St. Thomas is on this matter. It is nowhere treated by him ex pro- 
fesso, and to some extent a synthesis of his remarks on the subject has the 
appearance of a patchwork. In the Summa Theologica, in the question 
which deals with human laws, he enumerates the different types of govern- 
ment: kingship, quando civitas gubernatur ab uno; aristocracy, id est prin- 
cipatus optimorum vel optimatum; oligarchy, id est, principatus paucorum divitum 
et potentum; democracy, or the regimen populi; and, finally, after rejecting 
tyranny, quod est omnino corruptum, he declares that the best government is 
a mixture of these. Est etiam aliquod regimen ex istis commixtum, quod est 
optimum. But in another question, dealing with the virtue of prudence 
and its necessity for the ruler, he states that kingship or government by a 
single ruler is the best form: regnum inter alias politias est optimum regimen; 
and the argument of the first book of the De Regimine Principum is in favour 
of monarchy on the ground that the single ruler provides the best means 
for promoting that concord of wills which is necessary for the government 
of a community. 

It is, in fact, commonly held that St. Thomas, despite some hesitations 
and reserves, maintained that monarchy is the most satisfactory form of 
human government. A true res publica is, in form, somewhat like the 
Roman republic, one in which the people (wultitudo) has entrusted the 
supreme government of the state to a single ruler. This supreme ruler 
is responsible to God from Whom all authority ultimately comes—non 
est potestas nisi a Deo. But in his relations with his subjects the ruler is 
legibus solutus, and is absolute, in the sense that he has absolute right to 
decide all questions of policy himself. His decisions are his own and are 
in no way dictated by the will of the people. As Professor Lewis has put 
it, “we may sum up the mediaeval concept of the relation of the officer 
to the group in the following principles: first, the decisions and actions 





1 Ta, Ilae, q. xcv, art. iv. Cp. q. cv, art. i. 7 iia, Ilae, q. 1, art. i, ad. 2. 
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of the officer are his own decisions and actions, shaped by his own reason 
and will, because there is not, nor can there be, any other reason or will 
which might act through him; second, it is the essence of the officer’s réle 
that he does on behalf of the community what the community cannot do 
for itself, and therefore he must act in such a way as to further not his 
own but the common good”.! This responsibility towards the common 
good determines that the sovereignty of the ruler shall be subject to some 
limitation. His sovereignty may be absolute, but it must not be arbitrary. 
His authority is from God, and he must exercise it subject to the law of God. 

Besides the problem of the status and power of the ruler when he is in 
office, there are the more complicated questions of his qualifications for his 
work, and how he comes to his high office and function. 

The qualities most necessary for the ruler are summed up in the 
Aristotelian expression “political virtue”, which principally implies intellec- 
tual pre-eminence. In one place St. Thomas lays down the principle that 
those who are the best workmen, qui excedunt in virtute operativa, should be 
governed by those who have intellectual superiority, dirigantur ab illis qui 
in virtute intellectiva excedunt.* In another place he declares that disorders 
arise in government because in political as in other matters sufficient account 
is not taken of intelligence. And in his commentary on the Politics of 
Aristotle, which is not of course necessarily his own view, he even goes so 
far as to suggest not only that those of superior intelligence should govern, 
but that they have a right to seize power. It may be their duty, of course, 
for the sake of the common good and to avoid civil strife, to refrain from 
exercising this right, but there is the clear suggestion that the right exists.4 
The foundation of this right, as is also suggested in the De Regimine Prin- 
cipum, seems to be the need of good government for the purposes of the 
community.® 

Although St. Thomas says that the ruler takes the place of the people, 
gerens vicem totius multitudinis, there is no suggestion in his teaching that 
the ruler receives a mandate from the will of the people. Nor would he 





1In The American Political Science Quarterly, October 1938, ep 866. See also the very 
able analysis of the thought of St. Thomas by Professor C. H. MclIlwain in The Growth 
of Political Thought in the West, pp. 323-38. 

2 Summa Contra Gentiles, lib. III, cap. ixxvii. 

3In regimine humano inordinatio provenit ex eo quod non propter intellectus prae- 
eminentiam aliquis praeest. Ibid. III, Ixxxi. 

4 Comment. in Polit., Lib. V, lects. ii and iii. 

5It may be worth while to recall that this doctrine of the needs of the community 
as the basis and criterion of the right to rule is expressly taught by Pope Leo XIII in his 
two Encyclicals to the French Catholics and the French Cardinals in 1892. In the former 
the Pope uses the expression “‘social necessity”, and declares that it justifies the creation 
and the existence of new governments no matter what form they may take. In the second 
encyclical the Pope defends the right of a de facto government which succeeds in pre- 
serving public order. “‘Le criterium supréme du bien commun et de la tranquillité pub- 
lique impose l’acceptation de ces nouveaux gouvernements établis en fait, a la place des 
gouvernements anterieurs qui, de fait, ne sont plus.” The Pope was, of course, dealing 
with violent changes of government such as had taken place i in France during the course 
of the century. 
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have given support to the Rousseauist doctrine that the will of the people 
is in any way the source of law. The right of the ruler is based on his 
usefulness to the common end, and not on his responsiveness to the com- 
mon will. In spite of Acton’s well-known saying that St. Thomas was 
the first Whig, there is more truth in the suggestion of a modern American 
professor that, while far from being the last, he is certainly one of the 
greatest of the Tories: “he was the greatest of all contemporary exponents 
of pure monarchy”.1 

Yet it is quite clear that St. Thomas was no defender of the Divine Right 
of Kings. The sovereignty of the ruler might be of divine institution, but 
the sovereign himself was not. Sovereignty is, in a true sense, an attribute 
of the whole people, it is the whole of society which is the primitive subject 
of power. This is put very plainly in the discussion on who has the power 
to make law, in what has been called “one of the most significant political 
statements of the Summa”. Hane autem virtutem coactivam habet multitudo, vel 
persona publica, ad quam pertinet poenas infligere, et ideo solius ejus est leges facere.* 

There is, then, a sense in which St. Thomas teaches the sovereignty 
of the people, that in-some way or other the /o/a multitudo is at the bottom 
of political power. Does this mean that St. Thomas was a contractualist? 
He certainly uses the word pactum, and urges that the people may depose a 
tyrant since he has not kept this pact, but the word is used less in the sense 
of contract than of promise. The ruler who rules unjustly has broken 
faith rather than contract; and even so, the people may be obliged to bear 
with him. However, in general, there must be consent on the part of the 
people to being governed. This was a most important element in the 
development of early kingship, and its expression survived in varying forms 
in the thirteenth century, which were no doubt well known to St. Thomas. 
But nowhere does he suggest that this consent should be explicit or that 
the people should be consulted over details of legislation. What St. Thomas 
has in mind is a monarchy in part at least elective, but with the under- 
standing that once the monarch has been established he may be the wielder 
of great actual power. He undertakes, by the fact that he accepts power, 
to direct his efforts towards the common good. This is the furthest one 
can. go in the contractualist direction; and St. Thomas gives no practical 
support to the justification of tyrannicide. There is agreement between 

1 Mcllwain, op. cit., pp. 331-3. 

*Ja, Ilae, q. xc, art. iil, ad. 2. The teaching of the corpus of the article deserves full 
quotation. ‘“‘Respondeo dicendum quod lex proprie primo et principaliter respicit 
ordinem ad bonum commune. Ordinare autem aliquid in bomun commune est vel 
totius multitudinis, vel alicujus gerentis vicem totius multitudinis. Et ideo condere 
legem vel pertinet ad totam multitudinem, vel pertinet ad personam publicam, quae 
totius multitudinis curam habet; quia et in omnibus aliis ordinare in finem est ejus, cujus 
est proprius ille finis.” See also Ila, Ilae, q. lxiv, arts. ii and iii, where the right to kill 


malefactors and to inflict the death penalty is admitted provided ordinatur ad salutem totius 
communitatis. 


3See De Reg. Princip., I, vi; Ia, Uae, q. lxiv, art. iv; q. civ, art. vi. 
4 On the question of consent to royal election see Petit-Dutaillis, The Feudal Monarchy 
in France and England, and especially Kern, Kingship and Law in the Middle Ages. 
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the wills of the subjects and that of the ruler—an agreement founded on 
reason in pursuit of a common end, requiring not so much explicit enuncia- 
tion as practical observance. There is, as has been justly said, a practical 
judgement on the part of the people which is an expression of the national 
conscience.! This act of the national conscience may take place at a given 
time, but its effect endures in that consent on which all true and effective 
government in human communities ultimately rests. 

In his essay on The Nature of Sovereignty, Viscount Bryce made an impor- 
tant distinction between Legal Sovereignty (de jure) and Practical Sovereignty 
(de facto), and he examined the relations between them. There is something 
similar in the teaching of St. Thomas. There is, as it were, the passive 
sovereign, the ota multitudo or the communitas, the sleeping partner in the 
business of government, and there is the active ruler, vicem gerens totius 
multitudinis, the latter being the Legal Sovereign. If in this country that 
Legal Sovereign is the House of Commons, or rather, the King-in-Parlia- 
ment, it is still true, and should be emphasized at the time of the General 
Election, that the sleeping partner has waking hours and that the sofa 
communitas of the electorate. exercises a true, practical, even though limited, 
sovereignty. Even apart from the effect of its votes the people has a big 
influence on government and may exercise control over policy through 
what Sir Robert Peel once described as “that great compound of folly, 
weakness, prejudice, wrong feeling, right feeling, obstinacy and news- 
paper paragraphs” which is called public opinion. In a somewhat para- 
doxical paragraph which he might not have subscribed to in these days of 
mechanized control, Hume once insisted that far from force being the basis 
of obedience, force is always, even though unorganized, on the side of the 
governed; and that governments really rely not on force but on opinion. 
Bryce too, in his book on The American Commonwealth, comes to the same 
conclusion. “Governments have always rested, and, special cases apart, 
must rest, if not on the affection, then on the reverence or awe, if not on the 
active approval, then on the silent acquiescence of the numerical majority.” 
It is this approval which coalesces into public opinion, which provides 
that agreement of wills which gives the ruler his function. The agree- 
ment may find expression in many forms. The simple fact of obedience to 
lawful authority will in some cases be sufficient. There may be other occa- 
sions when opinion manifests itself more directly in investing the legal 
sovereign with power. It may take place in a General Election or in a 
complete change of political regime. These are all matters of the forms of 
government in which Catholic political philosophy has always enjoyed the 
widest liberty. What seems important, and in agreement with the mind of 
St. Thomas, is that the opinion should always have the possibility of 
expression. 








1*‘Bref, un accord implicite ou solennel des volontés raisonnables, expression de la 
conscience nationale, régle l’exercise de la souveraineté.” J. Zeiller, ““L’Origine du Pou- 
voir Politique d’aprés St. Thomas d’Aquin” in La Revue Thomiste, 1910, p. 477. 
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Under primitive conditions this opinion seems in practice to have 
found little direct expression. With a politically conscious people it may be 
quiescent in accepting the decisions of the Legal Sovereign. But when 
divergence of opinion occurs, where the primitive community might have 
been driven to recourse to tyrannicide, the more modern communities, 
with representative institutions, public meetings, petitions, interviews 
with M.P.s, and above all by the use of the vote, can exercise a real influence 
on the course of legal sovereignty. As D. G. Ritchie pointed out long 
ago, “the sovereignty of the people is not exercised only in direct 
democracies. It may be and is exercised in many cases through an absolute 
inonarch, or a dictator, or a small assembly of public-spirited and far- 
sighted nobles or ecclesiastics. Owing to the tendencies of human selfish- 
ness, want of imagination, and narrowness of view, the probability is 
that the interests of the unrepresented will not be properly nor systematically 
cared for... . But only a bigoted belief in the forms of democracy can 
prevent a historian from recognizing that the ‘general will’ has frequently 
found expression through the legal sovereignty of the very few.”! 

We shall see this legal sovereignty of the very few in full activity again 
in a short time. The moment of the General Election affords the ordinary 
citizen some chance to exercise the sovereignty of the people upon which 
sound government ultimately rests. It is therefore a matter of great impor- 
tance that the citizens of the country be instructed and encouraged in the 
right use of their powers, and in the importance of their duty. Active lay 
organizations, the Parents’ and Electors’ Associations, have a big part to 
play in the exercise of this sovereignty if it is to lead to justice in govern- 
ment. It seems, too, to be a special duty incumbent on the clergy to make 
this responsibility clear to all citizens, and especially to all Catholics, who 
have the right to vote. There was a strong move in France towards the 
end of the nineteenth century to emphasize the danger to Catholics which 
arises from indifference to political issues, and to insist that there is such a 
thing as /e péché électoral. Despite our often cynical view of the influence 
we can exercise on the political outlook, we should at the present moment do 
all we can to urge the Catholic laity to use their vote with a deep sense of 
responsibility towards their duty; to exercise this sovereignty of the people 
in its true sense, and to take their full part in this “expression of the national 
conscience”’. 


ANDREW Beck, A.A. 


1“On the Conception of Sovereignty” in Darwin and Hegel with other Philosophical 
Studies, p. 255. 
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THE HOMILIES OF THE ROMAN BREVIARY 


VIII. A GROUP OF FIVE LATIN FATHERS 


i po five Latin Homilists whose contribution to the Roman Breviary we 
propose to examine in this month’s article are, in chronological order: 
St. Cyprian of Carthage (martyred, 258), St. Hilary of Poitiers (d. 368), 
St. Peter Chrysologus of Ravenna (d. 450), St. Maximus of Turin (d. ¢. 467) 
and St. Fulgentius of Ruspe (d. 533). They have just one characteristic in 
common: all were Bishops of the type of St. Basil of Cappadocia and St. 
Ambrose of Milan—that is to say, the whole of their literary output was a by- 
product of their pastoral ministry. They were first and foremost shepherds 
of their flocks, and they became authors only as a means of helping their 

ople. This is one of the reasons why their writings have a timelessness 
and a directness which give them an air of modernity and accounts for 
certain passages from them having found their way into the Roman Breviary. 


1. St. Cyprian of Carthage—St. Cyprian has a good claim to be described 
as the first of the Latin Fathers. Before him only Tertullian had used the 
Latin language for theological purposes; but unfortunately Tertullian is 
not a Father, but only an ecclesiastical writer. It comes as a welcome 
surprise to realize the great veneration Christian antiquity showed towards 
St. Cyprian’s writings; the number of copies made comes very near to the 
number made of the Bible. 

The main dates of his life are: 


¢. 200—Born, probably at Carthage. 
244—Baptized. 

¢. 248—Ordained priest. 
249—Consecrated Bishop of Carthage. 
258—14 September. Suffered martyrdom. 


Before his conversion to Christianity, Cyprian was a teacher of rhetoric 
and a pleader at the bar. St. Jerome qualifies the former statement by 
saying: Gloriose rhetoricam docuit—he taught rhetoric with great applause. 
Traces of Cyprian’s love of a polished style are to be found throughout his 
writings. Indeed, St. Augustine selects some passages as samples of the 
Grandis dictio—a most eloquent style. As an illustration of the esteem in 
which St. Cyprian’s writings were held, we may quote St. Jerome’s remark 
about him in his catalogue of ecclesiastical writers: Hujus ingenii superfluum 
est indicem texere, cum sole clariora sint ejus opera® 

The Liturgy has chosen five passages from St. Cyprian’s works for use 
at Matins, all for the lessons of the Second Nocturn: (i) on the Fourth 
Sunday after Easter, taken from the small treatise On the Excellence of Patience 
(De Bono Patientiae)> in which the Saint good-humouredly prefaces his 
remarks by saying that his hearers are exercising patience’ in listening to 





_ * De Vir. Illustr., 67. St. Jerome’s Laus on St. Cyprian is used on 16 September as the 
historical lesson for the feast of the great African Bishop. 
* Ibid. 67 3 P.L., T.4, col. 645-63. 
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him. (ii) On the Tuesday within the Octave of Corpus Christi. This 
passage is taken from St. Cyprian’s Epistle to Caecilius,1 and in it the Saint 
deals at length with Melchisedech’s sacrifice as the type of the Eucharist, 





' 
{ 


(iii) On the Octave Day of All Saints—an extract from the book Oy | 


Mortality (De Mortalitate), written by the Saint ¢. 352, to encourage the 
faithful during the terrible pestilence which then ravaged Northern Africa? 
(iv) In the Common of Virgins, secundo loco—extracted from his work On 
the Practice of Virginity (De Habitu Virginum)8, written about the year 249, 
Finally (v) in the Common of Martyrs during Eastertide, secundo loco. This 
is an excerpt from the Epistle written by the Saint to the Martyrs and 
Confessors (Epistola ad Martyres et Confessores) detained in prison at Carthage. 
It is one of the most appealing examples of those writings of Christian 
antiquity which were produced under the stress of persecution:4 


Quibus ego vos laudibus praedicem, 
fortissimi Martyres? . . Tolerastis 
usque ad consummationem gloriae duris- 
simam quaestionem ... Steterunt torti 
tortoribus fortiores ... Inexpugnabilem 
fidem superare non potuit saeviens diu 
plaga repetita, quamvis rupta compage 
viscerum torquerentur in servis Dei jam 
non membra sed vulnera. 


With what praises shall I speak of you, 
O most valiant Martyrs? ... You sus- 
tained the severest torture even to a 
glorious end . . . Those who were 
tortured proved stronger than their 
torturers . . . , whose cruel and oft-te- 
peated lashes could not conquer their 
unconquerable faith, although their very 
entrails were torn and only wounds, not 
members, were left to be tormented. 


Another part of this letter has also found its way into the Roman Breviary, 
but by a devious route. It forms part of the lessons of the Second Nocturn 
on the Feast of All Saints, but is attributed there to St. Bede the Venerable, 
although in fact it is taken from a patristic cento compiled by one of the 
mediaeval Casenistae. ‘The authentic text of the passage is as follows:5 


O beatam Ecclesiam nostram, quam 
sic honor divinae dignationis illuminat, 
quam temporibus nostris gloriosus mar- 
tyrum sanguis illustrat! Erat ante in 
operibus fratrum candida, nunc facta est 
in martyrum cruore purpurea: floribus 
ejus nec rosae nec lilia desunt. Certent 
nunc singuli ad utriusque honoris am- 
plissimam dignitatem. Accipiant coronas 
vel de opere candidas vel de passione 
purpureas. In coelestibus castris et pax 
et acies habent flores suos, quibus miles 
Christi gloria coronetur. 


1P.L., T.4, col. 383-401. 


3 Ibid., col. 451-77. We transcribed the passage last year. 


O happy this Church of ours, which 
the honour of divine favour so illumines, 
which in our own times the glorious 
blood of Martyrs adorn! She was once 
white through the labours of our 
brethren, she is now red through the 
blood of the Martyrs; neither roses nor 
lilies are wanting to her garlands. Let 
each of us now strive for the dignity of 
one or other of these honours—to win 
either the white crown of the confession 
or the red crown of martyrdom. In the 
heavenly camps, both peace and war have 
their own garlands, with which the 
soldier of Christ is crowned for his 
triumph. 


* Tbid., col. 603-25. 
See Helps to the Use of the 


Roman Breviary, THE CLerGy Review, April, 1944, p. 166. 
“Ibid., Ep. VIII, Ad Martyres et Confessores, col. 251-6. 
5 Thid., col. 255. Compare with Second Nocturn of All Saints, Lesson 5. The Casenista 


mentioned in the text may have been St. Bede himself. 
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2. St. Hilary of Poitiers —These are the salient dates of his life: 


¢. 310—Born at Poitiers. 
—Married and had a daughter, Abra by name. 
c. 350—Baptized. 
¢. 352—Consecrated Bishop of Poitiers. 
356—Exiled to Asia Minor for his brave stand against Arianism. 
360o—Sent back to Gaul as the Perturbator Orientis. 
367—Died at Poitiers. 


Hilary is another Catholic Bishop of heroic stature. Brought up in 
youth as a pagan, he was groping for the light when Providence put into 
his hands a copy of the Bible, with which he forthwith read himself into 
the Catholic Church. Shortly afterwards he became a Bishop, when men 
of his mettle were badly needed for the approaching combat against Arianism. 
In this struggle he became the Western counterpart of Athanasius. Most 
of his works were written in defence of Christ’s divinity. Repeatedly St. 
Jerome bears witness to St. Hilary’s unrivalled achievements in the cause of 
Christ:1 “Hilary, on account both of the glory of his confession and of the 
labours of his life as well as for his superb eloquence, is praised wherever 
the Roman name is known.” In another place, Jerome styles Hilary 
Latinae eloquentiae Rhodanus—The Rhone of Latin eloquence; and yet again :® 
“Hilarii libros inoffenso decurrat pede—the works of Hilary may be read with- 
out stumbling (on any heresy).” 

However, Jerome is discerning in his estimate of Hilary, for when 
writing to Paulinus, he has to admit: “St. Hilary was brought up in the 
pompous school of Gaul, and through embellishing his style with the 
flowers of Greek rhetoric he becomes involved in long sentences, and 
makes far from easy reading for the less learned brethren.” 

Such is the case, some will say, with the twelve homilies which St. 
Hilary has contributed to the Roman Breviary. Their style is by no means 
as easy, say, as that of St. Augustine, St. Gregory the Great or St. Jerome 
himself. These homilies are distributed in the Breviary as follows: 
Wednesday within the octave of Corpus Christi; Seventh and Twenty- 
Second Sundays after Pentecost; on the feasts of the Chair of St. Peter 
(Jan. 18), St. Michael (May 8), St. Januarius (Sept. 19), Guardian Angels 
(Oct. 2) and St. Clement (Nov. 23); for the Common of One Martyr, zertio 
loco and quarto loco, for the Common of Doctors, secundo loco, and of Confes- 
sors Pontiffs, secundo loco. 

We transcribe two passages as representative samples of St. Hilary as 
a writer. From his Homily on the Guardian Angels :5 


Pueros autem credentes omnes per To all who believe in the faith which 
audientiae fidem nuncupavit. Hi enim cometh by hearing he gave the name of 
patrem sequuntur, matrem amant, prox- children. For these follow their father, 
imo velle malum nesciunt, curam opum love their mother, know not how to wish 


negligunt; non insolescunt, non oderunt, evil to others, do not care about riches; 


1 Ep. cxli ad Marcellam. 2 Praef. in Lib. II Comment. ad Galatas. 

3 Ep. vi, ad Laetam. 

4 Ep. xiii, ad Paulinum. Other testimonies of Christian antiquity to St. Hilary may be 
found in P.L., T. rx, col. 203-8. 


5 Feast of the Guardian Angels (2 Oct.), Lesson 8. 
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non mentiuntur, dictis credunt, et quod 
audiunt verum habent. Revertendum est 
igitur ad simplicitatem infantium quia in 
ea collocati, speciem humilitaris Domini- 
cae circumferemus. 
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they are not haughty, hate no one, do not ( 


lie; they believe what they are told, and 
hold for true all that they hear. Thete- 
fore we must return to the simplicity of 
children, because by cultivating it, we 
shall bear the image of Our Lord’s 
humility. 


From the Homily for the Common of Doctors, secundo loco—a very apt 


reminder for preachers:1 


Apostoli autem sunt rerum coelestium 
praedicatores, et aeternitatis velut satores, 
immortalitatem omnibus corporibus, qui- 
bus eorum sermo aspersus feurit, con- 
ferentes. Merito igitur sal terrae nun- 
cupati sunt, per doctrinae virtutem 
saliendi modo aeternitati corpora re- 
servantes. : 


The Apostles are the preachers of 
heavenly things, the sowers, as it were, of 
eternity, since they bring immortality to all 
such bodies as have been sprinkled with 
their word. Truly then they are called the 
salt of the earth, since by virtue of their 
teaching, after the manner of salt they 
preserve men’s bodies unto life eternal. 


In the following lines St. Hilary describes the sal infatuatum—salt which 
has lost its savour, i.e. priests who had become dumb dogs: 


et projecti de Ecclesiae promptuariis 
. . . pedibus incedentium proterantur. 


cast out of the storehouses of the 
Church ... they shall be trampled 
underfoot by all who pass by. 


As a final gem here is one of the finest sentences ever penned by any of 


the Fathers :? 


Et quid mundo tam periculosum quam 
non recepisse Christum ? 


And what is so dangerous to the world, 
as not to have welcomed Christ? 


3. St. Peter Chrysologus—The earliest Life of St. Peter,? Patriarch of 
Ravenna in the fifth century, begins with these words of transparent 


candour: 


Petrus, pulcher aspectu, declectabilis 
forma . . . multorum librorum et volu- 
minum conditor, velut irriguus fons ita 
in eum divina sapientia quotidie emanabat; 
unde pro suis eum eloquiis Chrysologum 
vocavere, i.e., aureum sermocinatorem. 


Very little is known of St. Peter’s life. 


Peter, comely of appearance and grace- 
ful in address . . . the author of many 
books and volumes, daily poured forth 
divine wisdom, as from an abundant 
fountain; so much so that on account of 
his eloquence he was styled Chrysologus, 
that is, the golden speaker. 


He was born at Imola (Forum 





Cornelii), in Emilia. By Pope Sixtus III (432-440) he was sent to Ravenna 
as bishop of that Patriarchate. He died about the year 450. The out- 
standing feature of Peter’s pastoral government was his eloquence, which 
gained for him the additional name by which he is always known. As in 
the case of St. John Chrysostom, this title is retained even in his Collect. 
His great success as a preacher is duly recorded in the lessons of the Second 
Nocturn on his feast day (Dec. 4). 


1 Lessons 8 and 9. * Feast of the Guardian Angels, Lesson 8. 
® Published in Migne, P.L., T. 52, col. 14, 
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St. Peter was a contemporary and a great friend and admirer of St. Leo 
the Great—one wonders whether both were trained in the same school, 


their Latin has so many similarities. 


Like Pope St. Leo, the Patriarch of 


Ravenna preached and wrote against the false Christology then being 
spread by Eutyches and Nestorius. We still have 176 sermons of St. 


Peter; but only three passages are to be found in the Breviary. 
of all three is Christ—Two Natures in One Person. 


The theme 
The passages occur 


as (i) the Homily of the Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost; (ii) the Homily 
of the Feast of St. John Damascene (March 27); and (iii) the Homily of the 


Feast of the Sacred Name of Mary (Sept. 12). 
that could be desired; but he must be read in Latin. 
adequately do justice to his concise, lapidary sentences. 


The style of the Saint is all 
No translation can 
Here are some 


examples from the Homily on the Gospel Ascendens Jesus in naviculam 


(Mat. ix, 1-8):2 


Ascendit, inquit, in naviculam, et 
transfretavit . . . Nonne ipse est qui 
fugatis fluctibus, maris profunda nudavit, 
ut Israeliticus populus inter stupentes 
undas sicco vestigio velut montium con- 
cava pertransiret? Nonne hic est, qui 
Petri pedibus marinos vortices inclinavit, 
ut iter liquidum humanis gressibus so- 
lidum praeberet obsequium? Et quid 
est, quod ipse sibi sic maris denegat ser- 
vitutem, ut brevissimi lacus transitum sub 
mercede nautica transfretaret? .. . 


Et quid mirum, fratres? Christus 
venit suscipere infirmitates nostras, et 
suas nobis conferre virtutes; humana 
quaerere, praestare divina; accipere in- 
jurias, reddere dignitates; ferre taedia, 
referre sanitates; quia medicus qui non 
fert infirmitates, curare nescit; et qui non 
fuerit cum infirmo infirmatus, infirmo non 
potest conferre sanitatem. 


Entering into a boat, we read, He 
passed over the water . . . Is not this He 
who, driving back the waves, laid bare the 
depths of the sea, that the people of Israel 
might cross dry-shod through the awe- 
struck billows which stood on either side 
like overhanging mountains? Is not this 
He who subdued the eddying waters 
beneath Peter’s feet that they might offer 
him a firm, albeit liquid, path? Why, then, 
does He now deny Himself a like service 
from the sea and borrow a boat to cross 
that narrow lake? 

Why wonder, brethren? Christ came, 
to take our weakness upon Himself, and 
to bestow upon us His strength; to seek 
human frailty, and give back divine 
power; to receive insults, and give honours 
in return; to bear pain, and restore health. 
For a physician never tried in infirmity, 
knows not how to heal; he who suffers 
not with the sick cannot give back health 
to the sick. 


The Homily for the Sacred Name of Mary is equally inspiring. Note 
the traditional antithesis between the First and the Second Eve:? 


Agit, agit cum Maria Angelus de 
salute, quia cum Heva angelus egerat 
de ruina... 


The Angel treateth, treateth of salva- 
tion with Mary, because an angel had 
treated of ruin with Eve. . 


as also the emphasis with which the Saint stresses the twofold nature in the 


One Person:® 


. audistis inaudita ratione in uno 
corpore Deum hominemque misceri.. . 


... Stupet Angelus totum Deum venire 
intra virginalis uteri angustias, cui tota 
simul! angusta est creatura... 


~ I XVII Sunday after Pentecost, Lessons 7 and 8. 


? 12 Sept., Lesson 7. 


... you have heard how God and man 
are united in one body in an unheard-of 
WEY ss 
. the Angel is amazed that the 
whole Godhead, to whom all creation is 
small, should enter the narrow womb of a 
Virgin .. 


3 Ibid., Lesson 9. 
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Finally, there is the Homily for the Feast of St. John Damascene, com- 
menting on the miracle wrought on the man with the withered hand. The 


Saint calls upon him to stand in the midst and addresses him: 


Surge in medium, professor debilitatis Rise up in the midst, thou who con- 
propriae, supernae pietatis exactor, testis fessest thy own weaknes, who pleadest 
divinae virtutis, Judaicae incredulitatis mercy from heaven; thou, a witness to 
assertor, surge in medium. . . the divine power, an accuser of Jewish un- 


belief, rise up in the midst . 


4. St. Maximus of Turin —He was a younger contemporary of St. Peter 
Chrysologus. Little, almost nothing with certainty, is known of his life 
beyond the fact that he was Bishop of Turin at the time when Attila invaded 
Italy (452) and that he was still alive in 465. Very likely he was a native of 
Turin, but this also is uncertain. Much the same uncertainty prevails 
regarding his works. In Migne* these are divided into 118 homilies, 116 
sermons and 6 treatises; in addition there are 31 sermons, 3 homilies and 2 
epistles of dubious origin. All these writings need further study; recently 
some of St. Maximus’s homilies have been proved to be the work of an 
Arian Bishop, Maximinus by name. On the other hand, Muratori writes: 
“‘Many homilies which are read as the work of St. Augustine and St. Ambrose 
were in fact written by St. Maximus.” 

Although the style of St. Maximus is not as attractive as that of the 
Chrysologus, he can on occasion write effectively and gracefully. In the 
Roman Breviary he is better represented than his contemporary of Ravenna, 
having in fact six passages to his credit, viz. the lessons of the Second 
Nocturn (i) of the Fifth Day within the Octave of the Epiphany; (ii) of the 
Tuesday within the Octave of the Ascension; (iii) and (iv) of the Commo 
of Confessors Pontiffs, primo and secundo loco (both form part of the same 
sermon, which the Saint preached in honour of St. Eusebius of Vercelli); 
(v) the Sixth lesson for the Feast of St. Gregory the Wonder-worker (a 
repetition of the sermon mentioned above); and (vi) the Homily of the 
Fourth Day within the Octave of the Dedication. 

Perhaps the best example of St. Maximus’s preaching is to be found in 
his sermon on the Epiphany. Like St. Peter Chrysologus, the Bishop of 
Turin stresses the mystery of the Hypostatic Union. He begins by saying 
that in the Epiphany we commemorate three different manifestations of 
Christ’s divinity to men:4 


nec dubitare debemus, quidquid illud est, we must believe beyond doubt that, what- 
factum esse pro nobis, ever did happen, happened for our sakes, 


and concludes :5 


Per haec ergo miracula Christus By these miracles, our Lord and Re- 
Dominus Redemptor noster oculis se deemer, Jesus Christ, willed to reveal 
voluit revelare mortalium, quatenus in- Himself in the sight of mortal men, so 
visibilis ejus divinitas, quae latebat in that the Godhead lying hid in His man- 
homine, in opere non lateret. hood might yet be made manifest in His 

works, 


127 March, Lesson 8. sp *: Pil... FT $7s 00k 174. 
* Fifth Day within the Ocatave of the’ ‘ipipbony, Lesson 5. 
5 Ibid. Lesson 6. 
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St. Maximus is quite happy in his sermon on the Ascension, where he 
compares Christ with the biblical eagle flying the highest heaven and carry- 
ing thither her prey. In the case of Christ the prey is sin. Even happier is 
his delightful commentary on Zacheus’s ill-gotten riches: 


Dicet fortasse aliquis, cur vir sanctus et Someone will perhaps ask, why this 
Salvatorem praesentem videns, non totum holy man, seeing his Saviour present 
pauperibus, sed dimidium sit * largitus before him, only gave half and not all his 
‘ Verum, si diligenter attendas, iste goods to the poor... But if you think 
persecutus est, quia non dimidium sed carefully, he did indeed follow this 
totum dedit. Nam tolle aliena de medio, (Christ’s) counsel, since he gave not half 
et Zachaeo nihil remanet. but all he had. For if you take away 


also what belonged to others, there is 
nothing left to Zacheus. 


5. St. Fulgentius of Ruspe.—His life: 


¢. 467—Born at Talepte in Byacene, Northern Africa. 
—He became a monk in his youth,after having read St. Augustine’s commentary 
on Psalm xxxvi. 
500—He was in Rome as a pilgrim and was present at the triumph of King Theo- 
doric. 
¢. 507—Chosen Bishop of Ruspe. 
—Shortly after exiled to Sardinia, with some sixty African Bishops. 
515—Recalled to Africa. 
523—Allowed to re-enter Ruspe. 
532—Died at Ruspe. 


St. Fulgentius was a much greater man than the historians would lead 
us to believe. In his time he was considered the spokesman of the Catholic 
hierarchy, not only in Africa but also in Italy and elsewhere. He wrote 
copiously and well, chiefly against Arianism. His is practically the last 
powerful voice to be raised in the Church against that heresy. He also 
combated Pelagianism, following in the footsteps of St. Augustine, whose 
devoted disciple he ever was. Indeed, Fulgentius often shows himself 
much more rigid and uncompromising than his master in his explanation of 
the mysteries of Divine Grace. 

In his style, too, St. Fulgentius closely imitates St. Augustine. A good 
example of this is afforded by the lessons of the Second Nocturn for the 
Feast of St. Stephen (Dec. 26), where almost every sentence ends with a 
thyme or with an assonant:? 


Ille descendit carne velatus, iste ascendit The one comes down, veiled by His 

sanguine laureatus .. . birth; the other goes up, glorified by His 
death... 

Heri praesepis angustia Christum por- Yesterday a narrow manger held the 

tavit infantem; hodie inmensitas coeli sus- new-born Christ; today the boundless 

cepit Stephanum triumphantem. -heavens receive the victorious Stephen. 


There are two other extracts from St. Fulgentius’s works in the Roman 
Breviary: his sermon on the Holy Trinity, written with all the precision of 


1 Fourth Day within the Octave of the Dedication, Lesson 9. 
* 26 Dec., Lessons 4 and 5. 
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the Schoolmen—how far we have travelled from the lengthy expositions of 
St. Athanasius, St. Hilary and St. Basil! This is a sample:! 


Trinitas vera non esset, si una eadem- 
que persona diceretur Pater et Filius et 
Spiritus Sanctus. Si enim, sicut est 
Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti una sub- 
stantia, sic esset una persona: nihil 
omnino esset, in quo veraciter Trinitas 
diceretur. Rursus quidem Trinitas esset 
vera, sed unus Deus Trinitas ipsa non 
esset, si quemadmodum Pater, et Filius, 
et Spiritus Sanctus personarum sunt ab 
invicem proprietate distincti, sic fuissent 
naturarum quoque diversitate discreti. 


If the Father and the Son and the Hoiy 
Ghost were one and the same person, 
there would be no true Trinity. For if 
the Father, Son and Holy Ghost were one 
person, as they are one substance, there 
would be nothing which could be pro- 
perly called a Trinity. Again, if the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost were of 
different nature as they are distinct Per- 
sons, there would indeed be a real 
Trinity, but that Trinity itself would not 
be one God 


Finally, there is the Saint’s sermon on the Epiphany, in which he displays 


literary artistry of a high order:? 


Quis est iste Rex Judaeorum? Pauper 
et dives, humilis et sublimis. Quis est 
iste Rex Judaeorum, qui portatur ut 
parvulus, adoratur ut Deus? parvus in 
praesepio, inmensus in coelo; vilis in 
pannis, pretiosus in stellis. Quid est 
quod sic turbaris, Herodes? Rex iste, 
qui natus est, non venit reges pugnando 
superare, sed moriendo mirabiliter sub- 
jugare. Nec ideo natus est ut tibi suc- 
cedat, sed ut in eum mundus fideliter 
credat. Venit ergo non ut pugnet 
vivus, sed ut triumphet occisus. 


Who is this King of the Jews? He 
is both poor and rich, lowly yet exalted. 
Who is this King of the Jews, who is 
carried at the breast as a little one, yet is 
adored as God? A little one in the 
manger, but yet immense in heaven; 
contemptible when wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, yet glorious amid the stars. 
This new-born King comes not to con- 
quer kings in the battlefield, but to sub- 
due them in a wondrous way by His own 
death. Nor is He born to sit on thy 
throne; but that the world may faithfully 
believe in Him. Therefore does He 
come, not that living He might fight, but 
that slain He might triumph. 


Romanus Rios, O. as B. 





1 Trinity Sunday, Lessons 4 and 5. 


2 Sixth Day within the Octave of the Epiphany, Lesson 5. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Non-CAaTHOLIC’S USE OF PAULINE PRIVILEGE 


Titius, whilst unbaptized, married Caia, also unbaptized, according to the 
civil law, in 1928. Caia then deserted Titius, was baptized by a non-Catholic 
minister, and subsequently married a baptized non-Catholic of the same 
sect. Titius is now desirous of becoming a Catholic. Is he free to marry? 


B.S.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1120, §1: Legitimum inter non baptizatos matrimonium, licet 
consummatum, solvitur in favorem fidei ex privilegio Paulino. 

Canon 1121, §1: Antequam coniux conversus et baptizatus novum matri- 
monium valide contrahat, debet, salvo praescripto can. 1125, partem non 
baptizatam interpellare: an veln, -tc. . . . 

Canon 1122, §z: Interpellationes etiam privatim factae ab ipsa parte 
conversa, valent, imo sunt etiam licitae, si forma superius praescripta servari 
nequeat; hoc tamen in casu de ipsis, pro foro externo, constare debet duobus 
saltem testibus vel alio legitimo probationis modo. 

Canon 1126: Vinculum prioris coniugii, in infidelitate contracti, tunc 
tantum solvitur, cum pars fidelis reapse novas nuptias valide iniverit. 

Gasparri, De Matrimonio (1932), §1136: Quaestio ad examen revocata est 
a S.C.S. Officii an. 1859. Causa discussa fuit coram SSiho die 11 Augusti; 
et Ssthus, canonistis consultis diversa opinantibus, noluit quaestionem 
dirimere et responsum fuit: Dila‘a. 

Konings, Theologia Moralis (1882), II, p. 394: Cornelius Judaeus uxorem 
duxit Iphigeniam infidelem. Lata per civilem iudicem divortii sententia, 
Cornelius aliquo post tempore Episcopaliensium sectam amplexus est, et, 
frustra ad cohabitationem interpellata Iphigenia, contraxit cum Lucia 
eiusdem sectae assecla... ab episcopo quodam didici Matrimonium 
Cornelli cum Lucia, anno 1876, a S. Sede validum declaratum fuisse. 

It is still in dispute whether, other things being equal, the Pauline 
privilege may be used by one who is validly baptized in a non-Catholic sect, 
and the only decision of the Holy See which can be discovered is the one 
mentioned by Konings which is still quoted in the modern books, e.g. 
Payen, De Matrimonio (1936), II, §2253. Some canonists, including Cardinal 
Gasparri in the later editions of his book, relying on a text of Innocent III, 
interpret the Pauline text as referring to the Catholic faith. But by far the 
greater number—Cappello gives the names of twenty—regard valid baptism, 
even heretical baptism, as the basis of the Pauline privilege, and this opinion 
may safely be followed.! Interpellations, at least as in canon 1122, §2, are 
necessary for the valid use of the privilege, unless dispensed as in canon 
1121, §2.2 
In any case, if it transpires that the Pauline privilege may not be used in 





1 Cappello, De Matrimonio (1939), §769. 2 Cf. Apollinaris 1933, p. 87. 
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such cases, there is no doubt whatever that the marriage of Titius and Caia 
can be dissolved by the Holy See in favorem fidei, since it is not ratum;} and 
even subsequent to the baptism of Titius, his marriage, made ratum by 
baptism, can be dissolved by the Holy See if it is not afterwards consum- 
mated.* 

Accordingly there exists more than one channel by which Titius can 
secure his freedom to marry, but in each case the intervention of the local | 
Ordinary will be necessary, and no parish priest may himself decide the | 
point. 
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angles, as it were, to the altar; or should he rather face the server who is 


MISEREATUR AT Hoty CoMMUNION : , 


When reciting the Misereatur should the priest face the people, at right | 


kneeling at the epistle side of the altar? (J. B.) 


REPLY 


Rit. Celebr. Missam, X, 6: et manibus iunctis vertens se ad populum in 
cornu Evangelii, dicit . . . 


Rituale Romanum, Tit. iv, cap. ii, n. 2: et manibus iunctis ante pectus, | 


vertit se ad populum (advertens ne terga vertat Sacramento), et in cornu 
Evangelii dicit. . . . 

Altheugh the text reads “ad populum”, it is the teaching of all the 
commentators we have consulted that the priest should turn only half-way 
towards the people when reciting the Misereatur, an interpretation which is 
to some extent supported by the direction of the Ritwale Romanum warning 
him not to turn his back on the Blessed Sacrament. It is supported also by 
the directions in the Memoriale Rituum on Holy Thursday for the salutations 
at the conclusion of the Mass whilst the Blessed Sacrament is on the altar. 
Cf. O’Connell, The Celebration of Mass, I, p. 156; O’Kane-Fallon, The Rubrics 


ee 


of the Roman Ritual, p. 346, quoting Merati; O’Callaghan, Sacred Ceremonies of | 


Low Mass, p. 169. 


REPETITION OF THE LAST BLESSING 


Since it is certain that the plenary indulgence is obtained not at the time 
of receiving the blessing but at the moment of death, it would appear that 
its reception once in a lifetime should suffice. Why, then, do we repeat the 
blessing when the recipient has recovered and is again placed in danger of 
death? (S.) 





1Cf. THe CLercy Review, 1940, XVIII, p. 263. 
2 Cf. De Smet, De Matrimonio, Il, §332. 
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REPLY 


S.C. Indulg., 23 April, 1675, ad 2; Fontes, n. 4947: Utrum indulgentia 
plenaria in articulo mortis, quae sine alia declaratione adiecta concedi solet, 
in vero mortis articulo accipienda sit, an in praesumpto, an demum in 
utroque? Resp. In vero tantum articulo accipi. 

23 September, 1775, ad 6; Fontes n. 4996: Benedictio supradicta potestne 
bis aut amplius in eodem morbo, qui insperate protahitur, impertiri, etiamsi 
non convaluerit aegrotus? Si possit iterari haec benedictio, quodnam 
requiritur intervallum inter eius largitiones? Resp. Semel in eodem statu 
morbi. 

20 June, 1836, ad 7; Fontes, n. 5005: Licetne aut saltem convenitne 
iterum applicare indulgentiam in articulo mortis . . . quando post appli- 
cationem (aegrotus) diuturna laborat aegritudine, uno verbo, quando 
Rituale permittit, aut praecipit iterationem Extremae Unctionis, aut con- 
fessarius iudicat iterandam esse absolutionem? Resp. Prout iacet, negative 
in omnibus. 

24 September, 1838, ad 2; Fontes, n. 5008: Utrum Benedictio Apostolica 
pluries impertiri possit infirmis, novo mortis periculo redeunte? Resp. 
Negative, eadem permanente infirmitate etsi diuturna; affirmative, si 
infirmus convaluerit, ac deinde quacunque de causa in novum mortis 
periculo redeat? 

As pointed out in this Review, 1938, XV, p. 254, Extreme Unction may 
be.repeated when a fresh danger of death intervenes, even though the person 
has not ceased to be in danger, but the last blessing may be repeated only 
when the person has recovered and is again in danger. The reason for this 
distinction is seen in the fact that the sacrament has its effect when admin- 
istered, but the plenary indulgence is obtained, not when the blessing is 
given, but at the moment of death. Accordingly it is useless to repeat it, 
and those manualists who teach that the blessing may be given as often as 
Extreme Unction is given are not quite accurate. 

Undoubtedly, the logical conclusion is that the last blessing need never 
be repeated, even when the person has fully recovered, and no matter what 
length of time separates its first reception from a subsequent danger of death. 
This conclusion is drawn by Béringer, Les Indulgences, p. 680 and p. 682; by 
the writer of an article in Dictionnaire de Théologie, 1, col. 259; and by Fr. 
McKenna writing in this Review, 1931, II, p. 326. 

Nevertheless, the above decrees, whilst not ordering its repetition, do 
permit it whenever the person has recovered and is again in danger. -The 
writers mentioned observe that the Church permits repetition, in such cases, 
for the purpose of removing all doubt and for the consolation of the 
recipient; and, indeed, if there is some doubt whether the blessing has been 
received, this observation is just. But de jure the above decrees do not limit 
repetition to cases of doubt, and de facto priests repeat the blessing, in circum- 
stances which permit it, even when they are absolutely certain that it has 
been received on some former occasion. They rightly do so, it seems to us, 
since, on a principle of charity, nothing should be omitted which, even 
though not ordered, is likely to be of some spiritual benefit to persons in 
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danger of death. The decrees clearly say that, in given circumstances, the 
blessing may be repeated. 

If, however, one asks the reason why the Church permits repetition in 
cases where there is no doubt of its former reception, we must confess that 
we have been unable to discover a completely satisfactory answer. It is 
not an adequate reason to suggest that it is for the consolation of the 
recipient, for properly instructed he would understand that he is receiving | 
nothing that he does not already possess. One possible reason may be 
based on the common presumption that there is always some doubt in such 
cases. Op it may be discerned, perhaps, in the papal blessing as something 
distinct from the plenary indulgence, a blessing which the Church permits 
to be repeated, not whenever Extreme Unction is repeated, but in the 
contingencies determined by the positive law in the above decrees. 


Tue Devout SEx IN THE SERVICES 


ET ERNE! TPT 
CP RMT IE NIE TE . 


= 


It is my experience and that of all the army chaplains I have met that 
women and girls are far less faithful to their religion after joining the 
Services than men. In civil life the opposite is true on the whole. What | 
is the explanation? (C. F.) 


REPLY 


Pius XI, Divini Illius, 31 December, 1929, C.T.S. new trans., §50: It is 


well to repeat this warning here; for in these days there is spreading a | 


spirit of nationalism which is false and exaggerated, as well as dangerous 
to true peace and prosperity. Under its influence various excesses are | 
committed in giving a military turn to the so-called physical training of 
boys (sometimes even of girls, contrary to the very instincts of human 
nature). 

Pius XII, Radio address quoted in The Standard (Dublin), 7 May, 1943: 
“The structure of society, which regards man and woman as equal, is 
resting on a false foundation. Nature has given them different fields of 
activity. It remains to be seen whether this natural difference does not 
call for a change in the present social trend.” 

(i) The fact noted by our correspondent must, we think, be admitted. 
We have ourselves heard from every chaplain consulted that, whilst many 
of the women are admirable, it is true that the majority are far less faithful 
than the men, even in stations where both sexes have equal opportunity of 
practising their religion. The explanation that their religious education 
in the schools has been all wrong is quite inadequate, since the men have 
had substantially the same training. Nor is the disparity accounted for, 
except perhaps in a very small minority of cases, on the supposition that 
the chaplains, for very proper and prudent reasons, are unable to establish 
personal contacts with the women in quite the same degree as with the 
men. For, regarded in its broad aspects, the same difficulty applies to 
pastoral visitation in the parishes, where it is usually found that women 
keep to their religious duties without any special or personal encouragement. 
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(ii) The simplest solution is so derogatory to their sex that one is abso- 
lutely unwilling to accept it unless every other explanation is found insuff- 
cient. It is that most women are frailer in character than most men, unable 
to stand up to the least breath of ridicule or criticism from their companions, 
unassertive of their religious rights, and so lacking in strength of mind that 
they automatically adopt the standard set by their non-Catholic companions 
in huts or billets. This explanation is to our mind wholly unsatisfactory. 
Whatever be the truth as regards physical courage, it is generally agreed 
that women are superior to men in moral courage, and the proportion of 
women to men who were faithful to the end on Calvary illustrates this 
contention. See, nevertheless, St. Thomas’s opinion, II-Ilag, 156, 1, ad. 1. 

(iii) It would seem, therefore, that the correct answer is that there is 
something, as the Holy Father says, contrary to the very instincts of human 
nature in subjecting the female sex to a military life. We have grown 
accustomed, indeed, to women being engaged in occupations and pro- 
fessions which used to be considered the proper sphere of men alone. 
But military life, it appears, is so notably unsuited to their nature that its 
degrading effect quickly becomes apparent in fostering a notable indifference 
towards religion. What exactly is this disintegrating element of military 
life which so adversely affects a woman’s character we are unable to say. 
Perhaps some army chaplains may be able to offer suggestions, from their 
own experience, concerning both the cause and the most effective remedy 
to be employed. 

God’s idea of the Valiant Woman, in the Book of Proverbs, includes 
almost every human activity except that of soldiering. The disagreeable 
demands of totalitarian warfare may make even this inevitable, for a time 
at least, and “nowadays the Valiant Woman is rather she who can stand 
up against current views, who is not caught by shibboleths and catchwords, 
nor swayed by lax conventions’’.t 


CONSECRATION OF CHURCH WITHOUT ALTAR 


A church to be consecrated has only one altar, and this is already con- 
secrated. It is suggested that this should be execrated and reconsecrated: 
in such a case, may the short form be used? (W.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1165, §5: Altare consecrari potest etiam sine ecclesiae consecra- 
tione; sed una simul cum ecclesia debet saltem altare maius consecrari aut 
altare secundarium, si maius sit iam consecratum. 

Canon 1200, §1: Altare immobile amittit consecrationem, si tabula seu 
mensa a stipite, etiam per temporis momentum, separetur; quo in casu 
Ordinarius potest permittere ut presbyter altaris consecrationem rursus 
perficiat ritu formulaque breviore. 


1 Archbishop of Liverpool, Tab/et, 15 December, 1934. 
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§2: Tum altare immobile tum petra sacra ammitunt consecrationem 
. . » Si amoveantur reliquiae. . . . 


S.R.C., 8 June, 1896, n. 3907.1; Fontes, n. 6262: An Ecclesia, in cuius | 
consecratione omissa fuerit consecratio Altaris, habenda sit valide con- | 


secrata? Resp. Affirmative, nempe valide; sed non licite, nisi habeatur 
Apostolica dispensatio, quamvis aliqua vel omnia Altaria iam consecrata 
reperiantur; ideoque servandus omnino est ordo Rituum Pontificalis 
Romani, ut integritas consecrationis perficiatur. 

(i) The method suggested for solving this problem is taught by Ferreres, 
Institutiones, 11, §56, and by Coronata, Institutiones, 11, §779; the simplest 
way of causing the altar’s execration is by removing the relics. If this 
method is followed, we are of the opinion that the short form is not per- 
missible, though we can find no commentator who discusses the point. 
The short form in the Roman Ritual is twofold: the first corresponding to 
the circumstances of canon 1200, §1, the second to those of §2; in the latter 
case, at least, the Ordinary needs a faculty for delegating a priest to con- 
secrate, and this power is usually included in his quinquennial faculties, 
But, in each case, the Ritual is providing for the consecration of an altar 
apart from the consecration of the church, and does not contemplate the 
circumstances of the above question, in which the altar’s consecration is 
part of the very solemn and unusual rite of consecrating a church. This 
rite must be strictly according to the Pontifical, as directed in S.R.C., n. 
3907; the consecration of the altar is interrupted at one point for the putri- 
fication of the church, for which no provision is made in the short form. 

(ii) The best way out of the difficulty is to erect a new altar for the 
consecration of the church, but, if this is not possible, we cannot agree with 
the method suggested in (i). All law is an ordinance of reason, and it 
seems an unreasonable procedure deliberately to execrate an altar solely 
in order to consecrate it again. A dispensation should be sought, if time 
permits, as indicated in n. 3907. If time does not permit, we agree with 
Vermeersch, Epitome, II, §507, that epikeia should be used, and the church 
consecrated without the consecration of an altar. 


MARRIAGE RITE—VESTMENTS 


When a nuptial Mass follows,-how should the priest who is witnessing 
the consent of the parties be vested, particularly when the civil formalities 
take place in the sacristy before the Mass? (N.) 


REPLY 


JS.R.C., 31 August, 1867, n. 3158.3: Utrum pro superpelliceo uti valeat 
Sacerdos Alba cum Stola ad pectus transversa . . . in celebrando Matri- 
monio, cum immediate post absolutionem ritus Matrimonii, Missam pro 
Sponso et Sponsa celebraturus sit? Resp. Si immediate sequitur Missa, 
Sacerdos praeter Albam et Stolam induere debet Planetam. 

(i) When Mass follows immediately, the priest receives the consent of 
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the parties vested as for Mass, except for the maniple. If it is necessary to 
return to the sacristy for the civil formalities, he should receive the consent 
of the parties at the altar vested in cotta and white stole. This is certainly 
a correct interpretation, since the Ritwale Romanum and the Ordo Adminis- 
trandi direct cotta and white stole for the celebration of marriage; the 
direction of n. 3158 applies only when Mass follows immediately. 

(ii) Some favour the wearing of a cope when the Mass does not follow 
immediately, and the correctness of this is implied in the directions of some 
Ordinaries who prohibit its use at mixed marriages. But we cannot find any 
decision on the point, except when a bishop is functioning, when the cope 
is prescribed; Cf. Moretti, Caeremoniale, IV, n. 2775. If the nuptial blessing 
is given in the short form, the use of a cope seems to be in accordance with 
the principle contained in Rubr. Gen. Missae, xix, nn. 3 and 4: “Pluviali 
utitur in Processionibus et Benedictionibus quae fiunt in Altari. .. . Cum 
celebrans utitur Pluviali, semper deponit Manipulam”; Cf. Ephemerides 
Liturgicae, 1926, p. 368. Even when the nuptial blessing is not given, 
there is no prohibition of wearing a cope at a Catholic marriage; probably 
the best practice is to do whatever is customary in any place. 


E. J. M. 


ROMAN DOCUMENT 
CAPITULAR DISTRIBUTIONS 
SACRA CONGREGATIO CONCILII 


ARCHIDIOECESIS T.’ DISTRIBUTIONUM INTER PRAESENTES (A..A.S., xxxv, 
1943, p. 182). 

SPECIES FACTI.—Duo capitulares ecclesiae cathcdralis T., iubilationis 
indulto a Sacra Congregatione Concilii legitime donati, cum nonnullis 
functionibus capitularibus, quibus adnexae sunt distributiones inter prae- 
sentes, non interfuissent, his a Capitulo privati sunt. De hac agendi ratione 
penes Capitulum conquesti, innixi praescripto canonis 422 §2 Codicis I. C., 
a Capitulo responsum acceperunt: distributiones inter praesentes eisdem 
non competere, attentis synodo dioecesana anno 1877 celcbrata, statutis 
capitularibus et consuetudine, immo nec ad ipsas fallentias ex distribu- 
tionibus quotidianis ius habere. 

Revera synodus dioecesana in tit. XXVII §8, praemisso quod “‘iuris 
dispositione pro praesentibus habendi qui . . . post quadragenarium chori 
setvitium iubilationis indultum a Sede apostolica obtinuerint, etc.’’, qua- 
propter distributiones quotidianas percipiunt, in §12 eiusdem tituli subdit: 
“‘nequeunt tamen illis obventionibus frui quae fundatione, recepta con- 
suetudine vel statuto physicam personae praesentiam ita exigunt ut realiter 
praesentibus tantum sint concedendae’’. 

Statuta vero capitularia anni 1924, quin aliquid singulare innuant, 
in art. 2 verba antea relata synodi dioecesanae repetunt ac causas me- 
morant in canonibus 420 et 421 Codicis I, C. descriptas, “‘quibus canonici 
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et beneficiati detenti, quamvis choro et functionibus desint, pro praesentibus 


habentur ac propterea distributiones pariter lucrantur”’. Quae statutorum 
ptaescripta in suis deductionibus Capitulum ita explicat: ‘‘A tale legge e 
consuetudine della presenza fisica richiesta in determinate funzioni sono 
pertanto in questa archidiocesi sottoposti, nonostante siano dispensati 
dall’intervento in coro, i seguenti: 1° i canonici eventualmente inviati 
dall’Ordinario ad visitanda Limina, i giubilati, dopo 40 anni di servizio, 
provveduti di apposito indulto, il teologo nei giorni di insegnamento, etc., 
il penitenziere quando confessa, il canonico parroco, etc.” 

Consuetudinem tandem quod spectat, hoc unum animadvertcre prae- 
stat, in memorato Capitulo sexaginta abhinc annis nullum fuisse canonicum, 
qui iubilationis indultum a Sede Apostolica obtinucrit. 

Cum quaestionem inter se capitulares componere nequissent, Archiepis- 
copus quaestionem ipsam huic Sacrae Congregationi dirimendam pro- 
posuit. 


ANIMADVERSIONES.—Praescriptum canonis 422 §2 C. I. C. non videtur 
recte fuisse a Capitulo intellectum, ea praesertim de causa quia non bene 
animadvertisset distinctionem, iuxta Codicem, in distributiones quotidianas 
et distributiones inter praesentes. Ex quo factum est ut capitularibus 
iubilatis Capitulum denegasset ipsas quoque fallentias ex distributionibus 
quotidianis contra praescriptum canonis 395, vi cuius ‘‘distributiones 
quotidianae cedunt diligentibus”’; quibus fictione iuris procul dubio accen- 
sendi sunt iubilati, quamvis choro non intersint. Quod sanxit haec Sacra 
Congregatio in causa Majoricen. diei 15 Ianuarii 1921, in qua ad dubium: 
**An absentes a choro vi indulti apostolici quo conceduntur distributiones, 
amissis inter praesentes tantum, ius habeant ad fallentias in casu’’, respondit: 
‘Affirmative, dummodo ne agatur de fallentiis e distributionibus inter 
praesentes tantum provenientibus’’. Quae decisio, quae infirmos spectabat 
apostolico indulto donatos, a fortiori applicanda esse videtur iubilatis, 
upote potiore iuris favore fruentibus. 

Quod vero pressius quaestionem spectat, Capitulum contendit in plu- 
ribus functionibus capitularibus requiri physicam canonicorum prae- 
sentiam, quamvis ipsi a choro sint dispensati, inter quos indiscriminatim 
enumerat canonicos accedentes vice Episcopi ad visitanda Limina Apo- 
stolorum, canonicos piis exercitiis vacantes, iubilatos, canonicum theologum 
nec non poenitentiarium, dum suis vacant officiis, aliosque. Et subdit: 
**Tutti questi, mentre sono dispensati dal coro, se occupati nei loro uffici, 
partecipando tuttavia alle distribuzioni corali, non sono invece qui dispen- 
sati dall’intervento alle altre determinate funzioni, per le quali in questa 
diocesi in virti del sinodo, degli statuti e di immemorabile consuetudine 
é richiesta la presenza fisica”’ 

At plura in his sunt animadvertenda. Et in primis, recensiti canonici 
qui distributionibus inter praesentes privantur, omnes indiscriminatim 
assimilantur, quoad perceptionem harum distributionum, canonicis iubilatis, 
qui postremi singulari iuris favore gaudent, utpote qui ad normam citati 
canonis 422 §2, licet a choro absentes, ius habent percipiendi distributiones 
inter praesentes, iis tantum exceptis quibus obstet expressa fundatorum vel 
oblatorum voluntas, etc. 

Revera memoratum indicem a synodo dioecesana diei 4 septcmbris 
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1877 fere ad literam Capitulum mutuavit, non advertens synodum in loco 
citato non agere de distributionibus inter praesentes sed de distributionibus 
quotidianis, uti patet quoque ex eodem titulo XXVII, qui inscribitur: 
De quotidianis distributionis. 

Praeterea Capitulum in aliis deductionibus mentem suam hac in re ita 
clarius aperuit: ‘‘Nel nostro sinodo diocesano celebrato nel settembre 1877, 
al tit. 27 §8, i giubilati sono considerati per le puntazioni come gl’infermi, 
come i canonici che assistono |’Arcivescovo ecc. Tali disposizioni del 
nostro sinodo sono state confermate dal nuovo statuto approvato in data 
25 dicembre 1924’’. Quae praescripta tamen sunt contra ius commune a 
Codice firmatum in canone pluries citato, immo nullius sunt momenti, 
attenta quoque omissione distinctionis, qua laborat argumentatio Capituli, 
inter distributiones quotidianas et inter praesentes. 

Quibus attentis, liquido patet statuta Capituli cathedralis T., utpote 
contra ius commune, hoc caput quod spectat, concinnata, haberi non 
posse tamquam fontem iuris, vi cuius canonici iubilati priventur distri- 
‘butionibus inter praesentes, iis tantum exceptis de quibus in canone 422 §2, 


RESOLUTIO.—Proposito itaque in Comitiis plenariis diei 14 Februarii 
1942 dubio: Ax iubilati ius habeant ad distributiones inter praesentes in casu; 
Emi Patres huius Sacrae Congregationis responderunt: Affirmative, nisi 
obstet expressa fundatorum vel oblatorum voluntas: cauto praeterea ut Capitulum 
T. hac in re propria statuta capitularia emendet ad normam Codicis iuris canonici. 

Quam resolutionem Sanctissimus Dominus noster Pius Pp. XII] in 
Audientia diei 22 Februarii 1942, referente subscripto Secretario, approbare 
et confirmare dignatus est. 

I. Bruno, Secretarius. 








PARISH PROBLEMS 
THE SHORT SERMON 


5 ken parish priest who puts on a short sermon or instruction at every 
Mass instead of conforming to the traditional custom of having one full 
length discourse at the Missa Cantata must be prepared to face disgruntle- 
ment. The leading complainants will rise from the ranks of the professional 
sermon dodgers and from those not too frequent communicants who resent 
the prolongation of their unaccustomed fasting. Bothtypes can easily 
be trained into meek submission. The former, if their interest can be 
aroused, will soon express generous approval, and the latter will settle 
down once they have been convinced that even with the short sermon they 
are not kept longer than usual. 

Perhaps the most important point is to keep strictly to one’s allotted 
time, and this should be fixed at not less than five minutes nor more than 
ten. A certain degree of self-discipline is required, for, apart from any 
question of preaching ability, some are quick thinkers and speakers and can 
compress mote into a five-minute instruction than others can cover in double 
the time. There is always a temptation to exceed, in the fervour of the 
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moment, the quantity of matter that one had intended to expound; hence 
careful preparation is necessary. It would be no exaggeration to say that 
short catechetical instructions of the kind under consideration require more 
studied preparation that long sermons. 

This does not mean that one should burden oneself with the labour and 
vexation of spirit which comes of writing out each discourse word for word, 
week by week. Nevertheless, it is advisable to adopt a system. There are 
on the market many excellent and up-to-date manuals on the subject which 
may be helpful and suggestive. But it is by far the more advantageous for 
every priest to compose his own course of instruction. He should make a 
brief synopsis of each Sunday’s instruction, and record it in a note-book in 
such wise as to leave plenty of marginal space for the insertion of any useful 
reflections and notions that may occur to him from time to time. By 
keeping faithfully to this practice he will build up, in the period of about 
three years, which is ordinarily required for covering the complete ground 
of Christian Doctrine, a course of instruction which will be a great saving 
of labour and provide him with an outfit for a lifetime. A course of instruc- 
tion which bears the stamp of one’s own peculiar characteristics, expressed 
in one’s own personal style, is likely to be more effective and expressive than 
any series of learned discourses made up of borrowing from books. 

An approved schedule must be followed, and in the absence of one 
issued by diocesan authority, the catechism should be used. Criticisms of 
our English catechism are frequently heard nowadays, and some make bold 
to declare that it is out of date and should be scrapped. To most of us, 
however, the advance of years and wisdom brings a greater appreciation of 
the catechism, and we find ourselves admiring it more and more as a classic 
of conciseness and compression. Whatever its imperfections, whatever the 
room for improvements, it has served its purpose long enough to have 
established its value. Those of the pastoral clergy who have introduced the 
practice of short catechetical instruction, systematically sustained, instead of 
lengthy sermons on ever changing subjects, have had the gratification of 
discovering the worth of the catechism and of their own homely explana- 
tions. The faithful are not slow to express their approval; they thirst for 
information, and they realize that there are many things about which their 
priests know much more than they do themselves. “Tell us about some- 
thing that you know and we don’t. We know all about the theatre and its 
temptations; better than you do,” was the sound advice given to a priest 
who had been invited to preach to an assembly of actresses. 

Indirectly also these short instructions confirm the old, but now some- 
what discounted, belief in the efficacy of learning off by heart. In common 
experience what is thus learned will stick: it may fade in the memory, but 
it can soon be revived. The faithful grow to like the short sermons, and 
will readily admit that they find joy in recovering what they were taught as 
children but never fully understood, or had forgotten. 

It is understandable that in some parishes instructions at every Mass are 
not practicable: a good substitute can be recommended, and has been 
successfully tried in many places, in the reading out week by week of a few 
questions and answers from the catechism. This, of course, should be done 
at the end of the notices. j. BR. 
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Humanity. What? Whence? Whither? By Rev. W. E. Orchard, D.D. 
Pp. ix + 184. (Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. $2.) 


A COMPLETE study of the nature, origin and destiny of man would fill a 
work of many volumes, especially if the author is prepared, as Dr. Orchard 
is, to include in his purview literature, science, palaeontology, psychology, 
Oriental, Greek and Scholastic philosophy and Scholastic theology. It is 
obvious, therefore, that in a small book, with so wide a range to cover, Dr. 
Orchard can merely skim the surface of many questions, contenting himself 
with a fuller discussion of certain selected matters only. That he carries 
out this programme with a good measure of success is a tribute to his 
extensive knowledge of his subject and to his ability to make a judicious 
choice of his material. He has written a very interesting, and in some ways 
a great, book. His thought makes bold and splendid sweeps. His judge- 
ments have the balance of the philosophic mind. He writes clearly and 
often with a dignity of style which is worthy of the noble thoughts it 
enshrines. 

Dr. Orchard rightly insists that no solution of the problem of man is 
adequate unless it takes “into account both his animal and intellectual 
activities, the fact of his conscience as well as his consciousness, his capacity 
for truth and liability to error, for sanctity and bestiality” (p. 45). “The 
various sides of human thought,” he writes, “. . . the philosophic, the 
religious, and the scientific, must somehow be capable of being reconciled, 
and without any of them being suppressed or dismissed as false. They are 
alike proper to man, who after all is a unity of some kind. Man’s philo- 
sophical ideas, his religious aspirations, and his scientific conceptions are all 
activities of his intellect or rational mind—the dismissal of any one of them 
as inherently false would throw grave doubt upon his intellectual integrity; 
the suppression of any one of them would imperil his sanity” (p. 107). 

In the light of these principles Dr. Orchard criticizes the various studies 
of man which have been made and the various solutions given of the problem 
of his nature, origin and destiny. Literature in its many forms has been 
engrossed with man. But literary studies, whether in biography or auto- 
biography, in the novel or the drama, are-philosophically unhelpful; they 
are merely selective descriptions of individual men, real or fictional, and do 
not face the fundamental question what mankind, taken as a whole, is and 
means. Nor is modern psychology adequate, or anthropology, or econo- 
mics. These disciplines do indeed pretend to study man as such; but they 
concentrate on certain aspects of him, generally the material, and they are 
beset with confusing theories. 

Modern science too is largely materialistic in its outlook. Indeed the 
disciplines just mentioned are materialistic because of the preponderant 
influence of science. For science the cardinal tenet is evolution; and thereby 
science is committed logically to the degradation of the human mind, and to 
the denial or at least doubt of any reality in religious belief. Dr. Orchard 
outlines an extreme form of the evolutionary theory, which attempts to 
explain the rise of man in the course of measureless ages from nebular 
matter charged with energy. I do not know how many scientists today 
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would be so wholesale in their views. Beyond doubt such a theory refutes 
itself. As Dr. Orchard says, it presupposes such a concatenation of circum- 
stances without a governing mind as to make every known miracle pale into 
insignificance in its presence. ‘The modern explanation,” he continues, 
“must be given up as inadequate; it can only explain existence if it first 
ignores man, then explains him away, and in the end does not even profess 
to be an explanation. Its effect must be to get rid of man altogether, first 
theoretically, then as a rational animal, and at last actually and entirely. 
Therefore it denies its own principles, denies that it has any basis whatsoever, 
denies its own premises, and so cancels all the hopes it has held out for 
humanity.” 

We need, then, a new synthesis which shall take into account all that is 
in man; a synthesis, therefore, of science, which deals with man’s physical 
nature and his earthly home in the physical world, and of philosophy, which 
deals with his mind and its functions, and of religion or theology. Sucha 
synthesis can obviously not be achieved by a dissociation of realms, as 
though a thing could be true in science and false in religion. It will only be 
attained by making the three realms interpenetrate, as the three parts of man 
—his physical, mental and spiritual nature—interpenetrate in his one 
personality. To deny any of the realms is to dismember man; to have 
them in discord is to introduce dissociation into the mind itself, and to 
offer man a doctrine of despair. Dr. Orchard outlines the synthesis he 
asks for. At the basis are the philosophical laws of identity and contradic- 
tion. As a corollary of the principle of contradiction he infers the principle 
of causality, whose range is universal in the realms of matter, mind and 
spirit. Man cannot deny the law of causality without being untrue to his 
own inquiring mind, which asks “why” from the first dawn of reason. 
Nor can science dispense with it, unless science will deny its own character 
as organized knowledge and be content with the unhappy lot of being a 
mere mental photographing of sequences of phenomena whose apparent 
interrelation is inexplicable. Dr. Orchard’s synthesis is thus a return to the 
philosophia perennis, to the metaphysical principles of scholasticism, accepting 
the genuine findings of science and integrating them. Beyond philosophy 
it is a return also to revelation, where alone man will find the answer to his 
deepest questions, the satisfaction of his aspirations, and the solution of 
the mysteries of his life, origin and purpose. 

Having thus arrived at the Catholic Faith, Dr. Orchard does not develop 
the full argument for its truth. He indicates its reasonableness; to meet 
scientific objections he explains certain of the mysteries it upholds—creation, 
for example, miracles, and transubstantiation. He sets out the striking 
beauty of Catholicism in its work for others for the love of God, in its 
doctrine of prayer and in its mystical traditions. 

Certain criticisms of details of the book are necessary. Dr. Orchard 
lumps under the heading of primitive explanations of man not only the 
really primitive, but the Greek and Scholastic as well. He is at times not 
quite lucid and satisfying in his philosophical and theological arguments 
and explanations. He says (p. 127) that the universal ideas are in the in- 
dividual things and are their forms (the italics are his). He has allowed a 
curious slip of the pen on p. 174: ‘“‘water and wine” instead of “bread and 
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wine”. In explaining transubstantiation (p. 175), he writes: “It has actually 
anticipated the scientific discovery of the transmutation of the elements. 
Miracle though it remains, and as such dependent upon the Creative Word, 
no more than any other divine miracle does it contradict or outrage nature. 
It only does something at once, and by a word, which is in itself according 
to the natural order, and which in this instance is, in fact, most necessary 
and common, namely the change of bread and wine into body and blood. 
Though in quite another way, this takes place whenever we eat and drink.” 


Te 


Sex Enlightenment and the Catholic. By J. Leycester King, S.J. The Bellar- 
mine Series,n.10. Pp.67. (Burns Oates. 6s.) 


THis important study of a very practical subject is written by one who is 
well equipped to discuss it as a psychologist of repute, and is equally quali- 
fied to interpret the directions of the Church in the matter. In addition 
to a full bibliography we have here a convenient reprint of all the official 
ecclesiastical documents, including both the directions issued respectively 
by the English and Scottish bishops. 

Everyone agrees that it is properly the right and the duty of parents to 
instruct their children about sex, but everyone is equally aware that, for 
the most part, this parental duty is neglected. Public instruction appears, 
on the face of it, to be deprecated by the Holy See, yet it is a practical im- 
possibility for teachers in large schools to instruct pupils individually, even 
on the assumption that the parents are only too willing to leave the instruc- 
tion to them. It is also, since 17 May, 1940, wrong for the confessor to 
say anything about the subject, even when the youthful penitent is in need 
of enlightenment: “Itidem, ne audeat confessarius, seu sponte seu rogatus, 
de natura vel modo actus quo vita transmittitur poenitentes docere, atque 
ad id nullo unquam praetextu adducatur.” 

Whilst modestly disclaiming any special authority, and whilst welcom- 
ing in advance the rulings of the local Ordinaries, Fr. Leycester King 
approaches this problem with skill and prudence, and concludes that a form 
of public instruction in which religious principles are introduced, and which 
is not given to both sexes indiscriminately, is permissible on Catholic prin- 
ciples. Even so, the author rightly maintains that some preliminary in- 
struction must always be given privately and individually: we presume that 
the actual description of coztus is referred to. It seems to us, notwithstanding 
our own outlook on this matter, which is far from venturesome, that Fr. 
Leycester King is correct in his contention: his view is consistent with the 
teaching of the Holy See and of the bishops, and has everything to recom- 
mend it. One would like, perhaps, to have the nature of the preliminary 
private instruction more exactly defined, but it seems that the author’s 
solution of this difficult problem is the best possible, when one bears 
in mind the reticence of most parents and the necessity of handling the 
subject in class, if it is to be handled at all. 

Whether one agrees with the solution or not, this book is the best that 
has yet appeared on the subject from a Catholic point of view. It presents 
our teaching attractively and reasonably, and should be pondered by Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics alike. E, J. M. 
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Canon Law Digest, Vol. II, 1933-1942. By T. Lincoln Bouscaren, S.J. | 
Pp. 656. (Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. $5.) 


Fr. BouscaRENn’s Digest scarcely needs recommendation to those readers 
who have become familiar with his first volume covering the years 1917- 
1933. With considerable industry he has assembled in these volumes every 
official document or decision explanatory of the canons of the Code, and 
his work is unquestionably superior to anything of the kind appearing in 
other languages. We are assured by the author that this collection, pub- 
lished in 1943, is the definitive Volume II of the Digest: other collections 
issued since the first volume appeared are not the second volume, in the 
proper sense of the word, but rather interim supplements pending the 
appearance of the present book. We have had considerable difficulty, 
owing to war conditions, in obtaining this work, and we may be permitted 
to say, for the information of readers desiring American books and periodi- 
cals, that the best agent for the purpose is, in our opinion, ““The Newman 
Book Shop, Westminster, Maryland”’. 

The chief value of the Digest is that, in addition to documents which 
are publici iuris, from their publication in the Acta Apstolicae Sedis and other 
periodicals, we are given a great many which being essentially “private”, 
though not of course “secret”, appear now for the first time and may be 
consulted by persons other than those to whom the documents were origin- 
ally addressed. Amongst these are many communications sent to local 


Ordinaries by His Grace the Apostolic Delegate in the United States of | 


America, and also the faculties and other circulars sent to military and 
naval chaplains from the Military Ordinary. The publication of such 
documents serves the very desirable purpose of forestalling any friction or 
misunderstanding between chaplains subject to the Military Ordinary and 


clergy subject to the local Ordinaries; everyone may know, at least, the . 


powers conferred on chaplains in such matters as assisting at marriages or 
hearing confessions of civilians. We cannot conclude, of course, that these 
directions for American chaplains apply to British chaplains: they have 
their instructions and guidance from: their own Military Ordinary. But 
we cannot but admire the principle, clearly expressed, that local Ordinaries 
and parish priests possess cumulative jurisdiction with the Military Vicar 
and his chaplains over the subjects of the Military Ordinariate; whence it 
follows that the local parish priest or his delegate enjoys the right of assisting 
at the marriages, within his territory, of subjects of the Military Ordinariate. 

The Digest is an indispensable reference-book for all who are interested 
in Canon Law, and it is unreservedly recommended to our readers. 


E. J. M. 


Conference of the Metropolitans of India, September 1944. Pp. 207. (The 
Good Pastor Press, Madras. No price indicated.) 


Tuts unusual volume contains the deliberations and resolutions of the 
Metropolitans of the whole of India, assembled at Madras last year, and we 
feel sure that not only the Indian clergy but others in various parts of the 
world will be grateful to the Right Reverend Prelates for permitting their 
discussions to be published. They have used the medium of this Confer- 
ence for the purpose of expressing the common standpoint of the Indian 
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Hierarchy on matters of common concern falling within the jurisdiction of 
the Church. 

Many of the subjects discussed and settled have a purely local interest, 
as, for example, the views of Mr. Gandhi on conversions to Christianity. 
But, in one instance at least, the episcopal deliberations are not without 
considerable value for the Church in other parts of the world. In dealing 
with the problem of co-operation between Catholic and Protestant bodies, 
it is clear that the Archbishop of Verapoly found himself, perhaps, in a 
quandary, owing to reports received that, in England, joint meetings for 
prayer had been approved by the Catholic Bishops. This is by no means 
acompletely veracious and satisfactory account of what happened in England, 
but in any event the Archbishop is compelled to state that in India conditions 
are very different, that there are varying degrees of hostility on the part of 
non-Catholic denominations against the Catholic Church, and that it is for 
Catholics to show that their faith differs in fundamentals from that of 
Protestants; accordingly, joint action for common prayer is said to be not 
advisable, because there is always danger of perversion and scandal. One 
may speculate whether the conditions in India are, after all, so very different 
from those in England, but it is interesting for us to know that the practical 
solutions of our own local problems can have repercussions in such distant 
parts of the world. E. J. M. 


The Machinery of Town and Country Planning. By M. P. Fogarty. Pp. 64. 
(Price 15.) 

Mobility of Labour. By Margaret M. Attlee. Pp. 40. (Price 6d.) 

International Reconstruction. By John Eppstein. Pp. 48. (Price 6d.) 

Property and Economic Progress. By Colin Clark. Pp. 23. (Price 4d.) 
(Published by the Catholic Social Guild, Oxford.) 


In The Machinery of Town and Country Planning M. P. Fogarty outlines, against 
the background of the Barlow, Scott and Uthwatt reports, the main problems 
of local and national planning and their solution. “A heavy responsibility 
rests on Catholics to ensure that the right planning machinery is established 
as quickly as possible.” There are Christian principles involved and 
Catholic experts are needed to shape the pattern of post-war reconstruction. 

Mobility of Labour, by Margaret M. Attlee, consists of notes on industrial 
transference and the brief survey of conditions in a few selected districts 
which were submitted as evidence to Sir William Beveridge for his Report 
on Full Employment. The author concludes that although the transference 
of labour may be of benefit to individuals and to the country as a whole, it 
is nevertheless the least satisfactory solution of the problem of bringing 
together the workers and the tools of industry. 

International Reconstruction, by John Eppstein, analyses the failure of the 
League of Nations. Four reasons are given: namely that the League had no 
real authority and no capacity for effective action; again the member States 
accepted no single moral standard and, finally, the League seemed to the 
ordinary man in most countries remote from his own intimate interests. 
The author, who suggests a future European commonwealth, remarks that 
“the greatest snare of the internationalist is to relapse into abstractions. He 
has developed a most inhuman jargon of his own—‘non-aggression, collec- 
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tive security, intellectual co-operation, draft conventions’.”” The inclusion 
of a summary of the principal declarations made by the Governments of the 
United Nations and of the statements of Pope Pius XII bearing on the 
restoration of international order adds to the value of this topical pamphlet. 
Property and Economic Progress, by Colin Clark, is a reprint of articles that 
appeared elsewhere and underlines what H. Belloc pointed out in the 
Servile State, that, thanks to the insecurity which Capitalism increasingly 
imposes on the worker, sooner or later the wage earner will find even slavery 
returning under some more euphemistic title. F. W. 
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The Mystery of Iniquity. By P. H. Furfey. (Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee. Price, 2 dollars.) 

In his book Dr. Furfey examines at length the attitude of Catholics who 
consider the sociological problem purely from the standpoint of natural 
science. In the Papal Encyclicals the whole grand doctrinal tradition is 
applied concretely to modern problems. “The social question,” says 
Leo XIII, “is primarily moral and religious.” Yet there are Catholics who 
appear to combine their faith with exaggerated nationalism, racial prejudice, 
and the modern conception of home life. While Catholic social thinking 
may bear a superficial resemblance to the thought of non-Catholic writers 
on the pursuit of wealth, the labour question and social work, Dr. Furfey 
shows, by applying principles of social justice and charity throughout, that 
for a Catholic the supernatural viewpoint is the touchstone for all measures. 
There is plenty of sound argument in this stimulating book by the Head of 
the Department of Sociology in the Catholic University of America, and 
up-to-date facts and statistics illustrate the thesis that the Church favours 
social legislation, international arbitration and e‘ficient social work because 
“‘in the final analysis every true and lasting reform has proceeded from the 
sanctuary” (Pius X). F. W. 


The Plan of Society. By Rev. P. McKevitt. (Published by the Catholic Truth 
Society of Ireland. Pp. xvi 4-219. 85. 6d.) 


Tus work forms the basis of the course in Catholic Sociology followed in 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. In eighteen chapters Catholic Social 
principles are set out and contrasted with the social and political doctrines 
of contemporary Europe. 

Some years ago in his Progress and Religion Christopher Dawson showed 
that religion has exercised a profound influence over every sphere of social 
development. Dr. McKevitt first takes the conception of human dignity 
as held in Russia and Germany and in the Positivist political philosophy, and 
shows that the only satisfactory bulwark against tyranny is in the Catholic 
teaching that man as a person has rights anterior to the State. Next the 
author turns to examine group life. He discusses the position of the family 
in the context of Capitalist and Communist society and then from the stand- 
point of the Natural Law he deals with population problems together with 
their economic and political consequences. Private ownership, the growth 
under Liberalism of forms of industrial property such as the joint-stock 
company, the responsibilities of shareholders, the claims of the worker in 
justice, the question of wages and the standard of living are all treated in a 
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fully satisfying way. There is a suggestive chapter on unemployment 
showing the author’s familiarity with the latest sociological writing on this 
and other questions. Turning now to the different forms of political organi- 
zations, the Church’s attitude to Racism and Philosophical Idealism is fully 
gone into and, next, the function and constructive value of patriotism is con- 
trasted with particularist nationalism. Finally in the chapters on the 
Purpose and Competence of the State, Church and State, Liberal conception 
of the State, Marxian Socialism and Corporative Organization, the social 
theories of the present day are brilliantly analysed in the light of Scholastic 
teaching and the Papal Encyclicals with a wealth of historical illustrations. 
Dr. McKevitt’s book brings students abreast with all that has been done in 
the writing and teaching of Catholic social doctrine during the present 
century. The last chapter consists of a postscript on the Irish Vocational 
Commission. There is a bibliography and Index, and throughout the book 
each chapter is given paragraph headings. While the matter is condensed, 
the style is delightfully easy to read. F. B. W. 


Too Small a World. The Life of Mother Cabrini. By Theodore Maynard. 
Pp. 335. (The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. $2.50.) 


Ir to Italy belongs the honour of having given birth to Francesca Cabrini, 
America provided the first great opportunity for the development of her 
remarkable apostolate. Curiously enough, it was the deplorable conditions 
in which Italian emigrants to the United States were living that caused 
Mother Cabrini to set out in the first place, with six young nuns, to begin her 
work of charity in the New World, and thus, eventually, to become the first 
American citizen to whom the Holy See has decreed the honours of canoniza- 
tion. Less than twenty-one years had elapsed since her death in Chicago 
when she was solemnly beatified in November 1938, and the decree for her 
canonization was issued in February of last year.? 

Perhaps it would be impossible for such a life, described in the said 
decree as “‘actuosissima virgineo fragrans odore’’, to make dull reading. A 
mere catalogue of her journeyings, made in days when transatlantic travel 
was by no means the luxurious affair that it has since become, would provide 
material for a thrilling tale of adventure; and, even apart from any considera- 
tion of the providential guidance which never failed her, there is a romantic 
interest to be found in her repeated triumphs over apparently insurmount- 
able difficulties, and in the regularity with which, under her inspired and 
personal supervision, flourishing charitable institutions grew out of begin- 
nings so inauspicious as to seem, from a purely human point of view, hardly 
beginnings at all. However that may be, under Mr. Maynard’s skilful treat- 
ment the life story of Mother Cabrini becomes truly a spiritual epic whose 
saintly heroine, while showing herself in all circumstances a chosen soul, 
never ceases to be a really captivating person, of the type that her com- 
patriots so untranslatably call “‘simpatico”. None could resist this super- 
natural charm of hers, neither Pope Leo XIII, whose encouragement meant 
so much to her, nor the sometimes discouraging prelates with whom she 
had to deal, nor the captains of the liners in which she frequently crossed the 
ocean, nor even the anti-clericals of South America, who succumbed without 


“See THE Crercy Review, XXV, pp. 182-184. 
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a struggle to the spirit of charity which burned so ardently in this frail 
daughter of Lombardy. The author has of course had at his disposal the 
material provided by the Vice Postulator of the cause, but—a merit almost 
unique in a biographer—he has assimilated and used these sources without 
inflicting long tracts of citations upon his readers. A special touch of 
vivacity is lent to his portrait of the saintly Foundress of the Missionary 
Sisters of the Sacred Heart by the information which he has derived directly 
from some of the Sisters who knew her intimately. Mr. Maynard has thus 
come to know and love Mother Cabrini with a devotion that is infectious, 
To his enquiry, “Did you know she was a saint?” he received from some of 
the Sisters the reply, “No, I did not suspect it at all. I knew of course that 
she was a very good woman, and a very kind woman. But a saint—no, | 
did not think of her in that way.” Mother Cabrini would have been pleased 
with the answer (observes Mr. Maynard); she had always tried to seem as 
little out of the ordinary as possible. It is the measure of Mr. Maynard's 
skill that Francesca Cabrini’s extraordinary sanctity is always evident in his 
account even of her ordinary actions. G. D.&. 

















The Quality of Mercy. By the Rt. Rev. Mgr. H. F. Blunt. Pp. xii+183. 
(Bruce Publishing Co. $1.75.) 


A SECTION of the Catechism which our children find it both easy and pleasant 
to learn is the chapter dealing with Virtues and Vices. Here the ways of 
wickedness are comfortingly limited and the mounting steps of perfection 
mercifully numbered and defined. There is some likelihood that the Seven 
Capital Sins, the Eight Beatitudes, the Three Eminent Good Works, and 
even the Four Last Things to be Ever Remembered, will remain in the | 
memory as little more than lists: useful to know, that the things enumerated | 
might be sought for or avoided, but not deeply understood. From these 
various groups of good things and bad, Mgr. Blunt has chosen the Corporal 
and Spiritual Works of Mercy, illustrating their meaning and application in 
a manner so attractive as to make the reading of his book a positive delight. 

Such practical acts of charity as feeding the hungry and burying the 
dead seem to call for little beyond the bald statement that every Christian 
should perform them, but the author expands these prosaic-looking titles 
into substantial chapters. All the Works of Mercy yield to his treatment, 
each of them being given its particular place in the history of Christian 
Charity and its true reflection in the pages of Holy Scripture. We ourselves 
have always thought that the story of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, with her 
apron full of loaves miraculously changed into roses at the challenge of her 
angry husband, is—for instance—much more interesting and much more 
important than, say, the Battle of Waterloo. It is a joy to find in The Quality 
of Mercy numerous so-called “legends” which are far more easy to believe 
than are many of the statements of your recognized and eminent historians. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


NEW LIGHT ON ST. CUTHBERT ? 
(THE CLERGY REvIEW, 1945, XXV, p. 241) 


Fr. T. A. McGoldrick writes: 

In his criticism of Mr. B. Colgrave’s Two Lives of St. Cuthbert, Fr. 
Bolton asserts that “the author is perhaps too much inclined to find in 
literary references an explanation of the miraculous in the old narrative”’. 
A careful reading of the passages adduced in support of this charge has 
convinced me that Fr. Bolton has not made out a case to justify his criticism. 
The author does ot imply that the literary influences of the Irish legends 
account for all the stories of angelic ministrations in the life of St. Cuthbert. 
What in effect he does imply—rightly in my view—is that the historical 
value of such accounts must be assessed by the accepted standards of his- 
torical research. 

The question, after all, is whether the contemporary sources of our 
information are in every respect original and trustworthy or have been 
subjected to influences which detract in part from their value as evidence. 
If it can be shown that a writer borrows from sources an/erior in time to the 
events he is narrating then his account of those events requires very careful 
scrutiny indeed! If the borrowing, furthermore, is verba/ borrowing, then 
our caution must be all the greater. Fr. Bolton says that: “In a similar 
world we expect to find similar accounts of similar incidents.” Does he 
mean verbally similar ? I do not think for a moment that he does, in view of 
what he admits regarding the first two chapters of the Life by the Monk of 
Lindisfarne. Literary comparisons he accepts here-as a valid method of 
establishing historical fact as distinct from pious fiction. What possible 
objection, therefore, can Fr. Bolton have to Mr. Colgrave’s use of literary 
references to establish the truth or the falsity of the stories of angelic inter- 
ventions in the life of the saint ? It is by no means necessary to postulate an 
a priori rejection of “all accounts of the supernatural” to conclude after a 
study of parallel passages in other hagiographers that in this case “‘the literary 
influences are probably enough to account for most of the stories of angelic 
ministrations”. Whether or not the conclusion is correct, the method of 
approach is unimpeachable. 


ARTIFICIAL FECUNDATION 
(THE CierGcy REviEw, 1945, XXV, pp. 268-70) 


Fr. Henry Davis, S.J., writes: 

In THe Ciercy Review for June 1945, p. 269, Dr. Mahoney 
(I assume that he wrote the Reply to the question on Artificial Fecundation) 
appears to think that the decision of the Holy Office on this matter con- 


‘demned all artificial fecundation no matter what means are used to obtain 


the semen. Some theologians restrict the condemnation by the Holy Office 
to the procedure taken as a whole, in which the semen is obtained by soli- 
tary pollution. Dr. Mahoney added: “‘we scarcely needed a condemnation 
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of solitary pollution, since its wrongness was not in dispute and never 
has been.” 

Now it is interesting to refer to Ballerini-Palmieri, Opus Morale, Vol. I,) 
n. 1304 (edit. 1892-94), and to Berardi, Praxis Confessarii, Vol. 1, n. 1009% 
(3rd edit., 1898). Both those authors record an opinion, without rejecting” 
it, though Berardi did subsequently reject it, which admitted at least the} 
probability of the legitimacy of solitary pollution by a husband for the? 
purpose of inseminating his wife, because, so the view maintained, there! 
was not then true (formal) pollution, since there was no frustration of the} 
seed, and its legitimate purpose would be realized. These are the words 
of that view. “Forte quis negabit haberi heic veram pollutionem, quoniam] 
emissio seminis est ad hoc ordinata ut in vas uxoris ipsum semen intro-] 
ducatur, ad quam introductionem jus habet vir, qui artem adhibet, ut id] 
quod natura in conjugio intendit, nec aliter ipse obtinere potest, assequatur, 
Sane heic seminis ejecti frustratio non haberetur, et fructus legitimus con- 
sequeretur.” It was, we strongly believe, to combat such a view that the” 
Holy Office gave its decision. 

Consequently, we believe that Dr. Mahoney cannot infer from the 
decision of the Holy Office that all artificial insemination as between husband 
and wife is forbidden. 


Canon Mahoney replies: 

I am grateful to Fr. Davis for the reference to Ballerini-Palmieri 
of which I was not aware. But my chief difficulty remains, namely, that 
the Holy Office has condemned the artificial fecundation of a woman. It is 
extremely likely that the reply was occasioned by the teaching of some 
theologians that masturbation for the purpose of artificial semination was 
lawful; the reply, however, condemns artificial fecundation itself and not 
merely the means thereto. 

Moreover, the reply on a similar subject, 2 August, 1929, quoted 
in THE CLerGy REviEw, 1943, XXIII, p. 564, seems to support my conten- 
tion. If in the reply of 24 March, 1897, the Holy Office had in mind solely 
the wrongness of a solitary pollution for the purpose of artificial fecundation, 
would it not have been worded as follows: “Utrum licita sit masturbatio 
directe procurata ut mulier fecundetur”’? 


TWO CORRECTIONS 
(THE CLerGy Review, 1945, XXV, pp. 287 and 288) 


The Editor calls attention to two errata in the June issue, for both of 
which his own carelessness is responsible. The special cult of St. Joseph 
for which certain theologians have made petition to the Holy See is called, 
not protolatria, but protodulia (p. 287, line 36). Moreover, the view criticized 
by Mr. Stubbs in his letter on page 288 appéars to him to be, not 
“counteracted”, but countenanced by Bishop Hedley. 
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